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Proposed Decoration 
of St. Paul's, 


E have already no 
ticed that the model 
executed under Mr. 
Barges’s direction, 
and exhibiting 
his scheme for the 
decoration of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, is 
placed in the arehi- 
tectural room at the 
Royal Academy ; and, 
in conjunction with 
the description pub- 
lished by E. Stanford 
(Charing - cross), it 
gives a better oppor- 
tunity than the public 
have yet had for esti. 
mating the scope and 
provable result of the 
scheme. The models 
(for there are, strictly 

\ speaking, two) repre- 
q' sent a half-bay of the 
f3 nave and a bay of the 

aisle, in one group ; 

the other portion re- 
presenting a bay of the choir and of the north 
choir aisle, the ante-apse with aisle, and the 
apse. 

The description commences by stating the 
main object aimed at by Mr. Burges, the neces- 
sity of giving “greater light and brightness” 
to the interior of the cathedral, which is the 
prelude to the argument in favour of the project, 
upon which we have before remarked, of veneer- 
ing the whole interior, except where mosaic is 
used, with marble. The more we think of this, the 
more we feel unable to comprehend how such a 
scheme can be considered consistent with archi- 
tectural feeling, or even with common sense, or 
how it possibly came to be put forward by so deter- 
mined an opponent of “shams” as Mr. Barges 
is in general understood to be. If it were 
merely introducing marble into the panels in the 
pilasters, this would be a different thing; but 
the proposition is to case the whole of the solid 
masonry (after, we presume, sinking the face of 
it to the necessary depth) with a veneer of 
marble, the angles of the piers being finished 
with L-shaped pieces, to avoid a joint near the 
edge, which would show the thickness of the 
veneer. If a building were originally constracted 
in this way, it would be a questionable proceed. 
ing, and would be very much open to criticism 
from an architect’s point of view; but to apply 
such a covering to an immense building already 
constructed in stone is simply an absurdity, 
whether it be regarded from an wsthetic or a 
practical point of view. We hope the public 
will have their eyes opened as to the real mean- 
ing of this part of the scheme; and are assured 
that whenever this is the case, there will be a 
general feeling of disapproval, and a refusal 
to advance public or private money for such 
& wholesale disintegration of the interior of the 
building 
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In furtber considering the scheme of decora- 
tion here illustrated, it mast be remembered 
that the sequence of colours increasing in rich- | peme!*, 
ness towards the roof, is based upon the under- 
standing that the white marble is to form the 
main part of the ground story, and would pro- 


bably require modification if this were aban- 
doned,—a contingency about which we feel no 
doubt. In the scheme as it at present stands, 
there is no colour below the cornice of the 
main areade, except what is supplied in marble, 
and in the little angels with wreaths in the 
frieze, which are to be in red and green bronze, 
and will form “a link to connect the colour 
of the pilasters with that of the attic and ribs 
above.” This colour in the pilasters is to be 
supplied by the introduction of coloured marble 
filling in the flutes, the lower third black, the 
upper two-thirds red. As to the other decora- 
tion of the ground story, we may quote from 
the pamphlet :— 

** The panels of the piers and walls are decorated with 
opus sectile, in geometrical figures, or with marble tarsia 
work on a black ground, according to their position. The 
panels in the deep jambs of the aisle windows are filled 
in with sach tarsia work, having in the centre white 
marble bas reliefs on gold ground, representing subjects 
in continuation of those depicted in the windows between 
them. On these panels space is left for inscriptions.” 

The idea of the subjects on panels in continu- 
ation of those in the windows has this 
drawback, that the scale is very much smaller 
than in the windows, and any continuous series of 
figure designs on two different scales certainly 
seems rather anomalous. But the whole arrange- 
ment of the figure decorations for the building 
seems to involve an almost entire ignoring of 
any certain scale. A remarkable absence of 
uniformity prevails in this respect, and has 
evidently been accepted as a matter of no great 
consequence,—a judgment in which we should 
find it hard to concur. The general principle of 
the progressive distribution of the enrichment ig 
further set forth as follows :— 

Colour is used sparingly in the attic, above which it 
increases in richness, which culminates in the dome, 
though even there it is not intended that it shall attain 
the riehness and depth of the decoration of the choir. 
Following the English custom, the choir is made very 
rich. Colour is here used below the main cornice, but 
with broad spaces of white, and the white decreases, and 
is replaced by gold and colour as the height rises, there 
being « minimum in the dome," 

The treatment of the attic is that of a frieze 
with figure subjects, in panels, forming each a 
kind of predella to the subject of the window 
over it; in such a treatment, where the panel 
represents scenes in the life of the personage 
represented in the stained-glass design over it, 
the difference of scale comes naturally, and is 
quite different from the case of a panel between 
the windows, and continuing their subjects hori. 
zontally, which we just now alluded to. In 
these panels “the material to be used is 
majolica, with the joints following the outlines 
of the drawing, in order to avoid the disagree- 
able effect produced by square tiles. The figures 
are white, lightly shaded with green, on a blue 
background ; these retiring colours being selected 
to form a transition between the white, gold, and 
marble below, and the greater richness of colour 
in the windows and vaulting above.” 

In the clearstory the spandrels have been 
treated as what they really are, “a wall-surface 
cut into and encroached upon” by the lines of 
the window-arches and of the pendentives of the 
dome, and are not, therefore, emphasised by any 
special design to fit the space, but merely lined 
on a white ground as conventional masonry. 
This is rightly jadged, we think, bat the figures 
on each side of the windows, “ intended to be 
fully coloured, in order to make them stand out 
as clearly as possible,” will, if so treated on this 
white ground, have too prominent an appearance, 
and certainly in the model present an obtrusive 
aspect on the white background, like stray figures 
escaped out of a pictare. 

In the vault, “all lines of construction, such as the 


transverse and longitudinal arches, enclosing lines of 
are emphasised by the use of white and gold. The 








mossic : s border of white and gold, with » little green, 
encloses a full-sized” (fall-length ?—it must be much more 


than life-size) “figure of an angel, mostly white, with 
wings of gold and colour, on a blue ground, with gold 
stars.” 

This is very good as to the general effect, 
though it may be questioned whether winged 
angels should be any longer used as a part of 
decoration : if supposed to appeal to our faith 
in gach beings, they do so in vain now; aad 
otherwise they are no better than pieces of 
decorative furniture, representing a combination 
at variance with any possible anatomy. Wings 
are an easy resource for filling in a space and 
furnishing long sweeping lines for the designer ; 
but they have had their day. The proposition 
to enrich the surface of the flat domes by the 
addition of mouldings executed in plaster seems 
& very questionable one, in spite of its having 
been “avery favourite mode of treatment in 
the best part of the cinque-cento period”; an 
argument which Mr. Burges, who has openly 
expressed his contempt for that period, cannot 
with any consistency use. Surely these spaces 
can be very well treated with flat ornament in 
mosaic or inlay, without hanging plaster mould- 
ings tothem. Of course, the panels into which 
the domical spaces would thus be cut up are 
intended to be coloured and gilt, and are shown 
so in the model,—a point on which we shall have 
a remark to add. 

In the apse, “ the leading lines of construction 
are still emphasised by the use of white”; and 
it ie rightly observed that archivolts to the win- 
dow-arches, at present wanting, cannot, under a 
system of decoration, be dispensed with; they 
are accordingly added, and treated as lines of 
construction, along with the other leading lines. 
It is proposed to insert in the frieze here the 

— 


* Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts; Heaven and 
earth are full of Thy glory.’ This sentence “ interprets 
in words the scheme of the decoration of the apse dome, 
and of the vault of the last bay of the choir,—whieh two 
would always be seen together at a glance,—viz., the 
Seraphim, Cherubim, and Angels in adoration of the 
Saviour. The figure of our Lord in the act of blessing, 
which ocoupies the centre compartment of the apse- 
dome, te of gigantic size, in accordance with the tradition 
o early Christian art,” 

The italics are our own. The expressions 
“cherabim and seraphim” have become in- 
grained in our liturgy and mingled with the 
earliest religious impressions of most of us; bat 
we might prefer not to see these shadowy 
hierarchical terms transformed into visible and 
permanent figurations. Bat this is a trifle, com- 
pared with the proposition to place at the 
culminating point of our great modern cathedral 
what we shall take leave to call the fetish of the 
barbarous ages of Christianity. The very fact 
that such a representation was common in early 
Christian art is, to those who have ‘not wilfully 
shut their eyes to the intellectual history of 
Christianity, the best proof that it cannot be 
suitable now, least of all in a building which, 
more than any other cathedral, embodies the 
spirit of the Reformation; that is, of modern 
religious feeling. The naive childish idea of 
representing greater sanctity by greater size is 
wortby only of an infantile age, and will suggest 
nothing but the ludicrous to those whose senses 
have not been warped by the prevalent blind 
devotion to antiquity in matters of charch archi- 
tecture and ritual. And what effect could such 
a figure have on the scale of the building? We 
have spoken before of the possible effect in St. 
Paul’s of decorative figures on a scale much 
larger than life; but this is much worse: this 
great conventional figure “ plainly visible from 
all parte of the cathedral,” would go far to dwarf 
the whole interior, the more so as it would act 
in falsifying the scale of all the other figures, 
and reducing figures twice the size of life to no 
more than life-size, or even less. We cannot 
imagine a more fatal mistake than this would 
be; and we must plainly say that the artist who 
proposes it is in the dilemma of being neces- 
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sarily charged either with an entire oblivion of 


the effect of figures on the scale of a building, or 
with @ weak playing into the hands of a section | 
of antiquarian ecclesiologiate. In the same spirit | 
is the absurd pavement proposed for the apse, 10 | 
opus vermiculatum, “representing four streams 
flowing from the altar, with harts drinking, 
lowers, and so forth, the whole being emble- 
watic ef Paradise.” We should have guessed 
this to be the description of a child’s Sunday 
puzzle, and a poor amusement even for children. 

The scheme of decoration we have been briefly 
reviewing will not, we think, be carried out; 
and we most honestly say that we sincerely hope 
it will not be attempted. Some time since we 
pointed out that before asking the public for 
subscriptions on a large scale, a definite scheme 
should be set before them, from which an ade- 
quate judgment could be formed of the work 
contemplated. The model now produced fulfils 
this condition, but it is not calculated to en- 
courage the carrying out of the scheme, The 
cutting up of the building to veneer it with marble 
is a thing which nineteen educated people out 
of twenty would thoroughly disapprove of when 
they understand what it really means. The 
work would take an immense time, and it is 
very probable that when begun it would be left 
for an indefinite period half finished: it would 
cost an enormous sum, much more than the 
¥0,0001, named; and conld we suppose it, in a 
tit of energy, all done and paid for in the course 
of a comparatively few years, it is more than 
probable that the very persons who have been 
most eager in pushing it forward would stand 
aghast at the result of their own action. It isa 
question in any case whether a very rich system 
of ornament spread over the whole building, 
with surfaces which catch and reflect light 


een 








everywhere, would not mar the architectural 
effect, the repose of the interior, in one way, as 
much as it illustrated it in another. It is a 
more serious question in regard to the present 
scheme whether it is not in one way just the 
reverse of what it should be. The principle 
adopted is, as we have seen, to leave the lower 
part, including the supports, mainly of white 





marble, adding and increasing colour up to the 


ment?’ Certainly, we should say, it would be | 
to bring down the ceiling nearer to the eye, and 
to weaken the substructure. The pilasters, it is | 
true, are emphasised by the introduction of the | 
coloured flatings; but a large portion of the | 
piers is left white, and the effect would thus be | 
the carrying of a macs of colour on nearly | 
colourless supports. This appears to us to) 
reverse the whole expression of the architecture ; 
to make the roof heavy and the supports light: | 
and the proposed treatment of the small domes | 
in plaster coffers, before alluded to, will have | 
further effect in weighting the ceiling and de. | 
stroying the aérial perspective of the building. | 
it is just possible that Wren knew much better | 
what he was about than people suppose, when | 
be left these flat dome spaces; they give the | 
most appropriate finish to the vault, and suggest 
the lightness of a canopy; they will very well | 
bear ornament, but it should be ornament of 
delicate colour, and leaving the flat surface and 
light curve of the domes intact. 

Apart from this, however, the general effect 
of this decoration would be to impair the scale 
and destroy the repose of the building; and it 
would be well for those (if any) who are in its 
favour to consider whether it will give them 
anything to compensate for such a serious draw- 
back as this. 

A little of the best art we can command would 

much more valuable in St. Paul's thana great 
deal of marbling and gilding. We should be 
sincerely glad if we could have spoken in 
dilerent terms of the scheme before us. 





ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY, 

CoNTINVING our notive, the designs which 
may be classed under the head of municipal 
or public buildings are less noticeable than on 
some occasions, as there has been of late a 
lull in the demand for large Town-halls, Fol. 
lowing the order of hanging, we notice the 
elevation of Mr. Seddon’s “ Orphanage” at the 
Isle of Thanet (1,076), a pleasingly-treated 
Gothic building, with variety of colour, obtained 
by brick and grey stone, probably a granite, as 
this brick and granite building is a local pecu. 
liarity of some of the old houses in the Isle of 





quite satisfactory in effect, nor is its object very 
apparent in a steep-roofed building. Mr. Horace 
Jones's “ New Billingsgate Market’ is shown in 


‘an exterior and interior view (1,077, 1,156); the 


latter is a glass-roofed interior which could not 
be taken for anything except a market; the 
exterior, fronting the river, consists of a round, 
arched arcade of large arches on ground story, 
carrying an upper story, and with pavilions of 
solid building at each end; there are the 
elements here of a very picturesque design, and 
we can only regret that the character of the 
details should be so tame; a result partly 
due to the uninteresting phase of architecture 
chosen. It seems, by the way, to be considered 
an admitted principle that market architecture 
is to be Roman; a style which of all others 
requires richness and expensiveness of ornament 
and execution to escape looking incurably heavy. 
We are inclined to think there is scope for the 
invention of a new architectural treatment for 
markets. Going from the provision for bodily to 
that for mental food, we find in Mr. Emerson’s 
“Convocation Hall of Allahabad University” 
(1,089) an interesting specimen of the 
application of Eastern architecture by an 
English architect to a modern building. This 
is a large domed apartment, with the many- 
bracketed pendentives peculiar to the East, 
treated with much massiveness and breadth 
of manner, a quality carried to excess 
perhaps in the bare simplicity of the lower 


portion of the main piers, which are brought | 
down on to the floor as mere blocks of plain | 


masonry, without even a base. The cornice of 
the gallery at the springing of the dome, octagon 
on p'an, with the circular lines of the dome 
immediately above and below it, produces a con- 
fusion of line of which it is not easy to say 
whether it is effective or merely disturbing to 
the eye, but we lean to the latter opinion. Mr. 
Sang’s bird’s-eye views of schemes for the re- 
arrangement and laying out of Trafalgar-square, 


and for improvements in Westminster and con- | 


centration of the Government offices (1,082 and 
1,102: rather too late in the day for the latter 
scheme) can hardly be judged of without plans, 
especially as they are hung too high to be in- 
telligibly studied; if they were worth hanging, 
they should have been put where something 
could be made of them. Of the ‘* proposed build. 
ing for the Royal Academy of Masic,” by Mr. 
Porter (1,105), we are not able to speak very 
warmly. The central school of music should be 
housed in a building the outer beauty of which 
may be architecturally in some sort worthy of 
the beautiful art for the study of which it is 


'erected. Mr. Hawes’s very clever and pictu- 


resque “Accepted Design for the Leicester 
Municipal Buildings ’’ (1,135) we noticed favour- 
ably at the time the drawings were exhi- 
bited in Leicester, and see no reason to alter 
our opinion on a second inspection; the 
effective drawing of the interior of the council- 
chamber is also hung (1,118), Mr. J. O. 
Scott’s ‘‘Examination Schools for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford” (1,151) show a correct 
treatment of geometric Gothic, but seem to want 
character and originality. Mr. Adams, in his 
“ Proposed Municipal Offices for Bradford” 
(1,152), bas evidently aimed at making what 
the newspaper correspondents call a “ pictur- 
esque pile,” but it is overdone and somewhat 
uncouth in outline. The combination of pictur- 
eaque effect with simplicity is about the last thing 
accomplished by the practised architect, and 
sometimes it appears to be also one of the last 
aimed at. Mr. Hawksley’s ‘New Waterworks 
Offices" for Nottingham (1,162) looks very like 
a waterworks office; and if its architect con- 
siders that a compliment, he is welcome to it. 
Mr. H. L. Florence's “‘ Design for a Club-house”’ 
is a carefully tinted elevation of two bays, large 
size, of a design unfortunately too much in the 
conventional club-bouse style, with engaged 
columns carrying statues, broken pediments 
over the windows, &c. We commend the de- 
signer for introducing this kind of detail elevation, 
which is a sort of drawing we want more of in 
our architectural exhibitions; but it is a pity to 
spend so much trouble in reproducing the traits 
of a defective and corrupt style. Mr. Edis’s 
“ New Warehouses ” in Southwark-street (1,180) 
look good and in character with their object. 
Mr. Heffer shows four small water - colour 
drawings, well executed, for the “ Proposed 
Aquariam” at Hastings (1,186: plans should 
have been appended). We are sorry to hear 
that the selected competitor will probably 
not be employed. Mr. Gibb’s competitive 





Thanet. The balustrade over the cornice is not 


design for “Conservative Club,” Manchester 


(1,202), is praiseworthy, though not equal to 
some others we have seen for the same competi. 
tion. Mr. E. M. Barry sends his design for the 
“ New Roof and Additional Story to the Bristol 
Corn Exchange” (1,200), showing a large glass. 
roofed apartment with the roof-ribs springing 
from terminal caryatides ; a model of one bay to 
half-scale (1,209) is also shown, and a small but 
sufficient plan and section showing how the old 
and new work is combined. If this thorough 
illustration of the constructive basis of the 
design were carried out by all exhibitors, the 
value and interest of the exhibition would be 
immensely increased. 

Among the designs for domestic architecture, 
which are numerous, we notice, first, the very 
original and picturesque mansion, “ Rousdon, 
Devon ” (1,073), now erecting from the designs 
of Messrs. George & Vaughan. Allowing for too 
great a tendency towards an imitation of old 
building, which is going far to reduce some of 
our mansions to a mere farmhouse aspect, we 
must regard this as a highly successful specimen 
of the picturesque in domestic architecture, with 
its long, low main building, lighted by square 
mullioned windows, and its very effective square 
tower, with angle stair-turret; the look of 
domestic homeliness about the whole is very 
pleasing in sentiment, but we should wish to see 
| more attempts made to combine this kind of 
picturesque composition with a little more of the 
| finish of detail and dignity of expression which 
(even in these levelling days) we may reasonably 
expect to see in the gentleman’s house par 
excellence. ‘This objection is perhaps less appa- 
‘rent in the other view of the same building 
| (1,117), where, among other things, the project- 
ling solid stone balcony, with the open arch 
| behind, is a very pleasing feature ; but still the 
| design suggests a little too much of the farm. 
' house on a large scale. In spite of all, however, 
| designs like this are a great relief in contrast 
| to the uninteresting regulation features of what 
is commonly called a “handsome” house. It 
may be observed, however, in regard to the pen- 
drawings of the class to which these belong, that 
they shirk a difficulty by not showing colour, or 
distinctly indicating material,—considerations 
which would much influence the effect of the 
design, for good or bad. In Mr. Cockerell’s 
“House at Shere, Surrey” (1,075), we are glad 
to meet a specimen of pencil-drawing, a medium 
which has been too much overlooked of late in 
architectural drawings; the style, however, in 
this case, ia rather too smooth and finished, and 
with too little effect and point in execution; the 
design is a quiet and pleasing one, in Late 
Gothic of a domestic character. Mr. Cockerell’s 
forte, we think, lies rather in the direction 
of the Classic type of design, as by in. 
heritance it certainly should. The “ Star 
and Garter Hotel, Richmond” (1,079), by 
Mr. Phipps, is very much a hotel. The ten- 
dency of hotels at present is just the opposite of 
that which we noticed in dwelling-houses; while 
the latter are getting too homely the former need 
very much to have more of the homely element 
infused into them. They are becoming large 
and formal, and it seems to be scarcely suffi. 
ciently remembered that a hotel is a place where 
something like a substitute, at least, for home 
comfort aud repose may be looked for. The design, 
however, has its merits, and our readers shall have 
an opportunity to judge of it for themselves 
before long. Passing over some very respect. 
able-looking mansions, associated with very 
respectable names, we may notice Messrs. 
Goldie & Child’s “ Upsal Castle, Yorkshire” 
(1,085), as a pleasing red-tiled house already 
known to our readers, with a rather good 
tower effectively placed, though we confess to 
not being able to discern much of the “ castle” 
about it. “ Bombay Markets,” by Mr. Emerson 
(1,096), should not by rights be spoken of in this 
context, but that it really presents so much of 
what we should call in this country domestic 
character. It is avery pleasing water-colour 
drawing, showing a corner building (rounded), 
with an open arcade in the upper story, and a 
round tower appearing above the roof, and the 
lower part of which is seen through the open 
story. The spaces over the ground-floor en- 
trances, under relieving arches, are occupied by 
bas-reliefs in white marble. The whole is good 
in effect and suitable to the climate; but the 
tower pokes up through the roof in too accidental 
a manner, and might have been better contrived 
at this point. Mr. Waterhouse’s “Court Cham- 
bers, Lincoln’s-inn” (1,095), is in that style of 
what may be termed Italianised Gothic which 
its architect has leaned towards of late years, 
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and has employed in other buildings of some. 
what the same class and object. The angle 
portion, with heavy round arch on the ground. 
story, is very effectively treated. The “ Resi- 
dence of Henry Huth, Esq.” (1,099), is one of 
Professor E. M. Barry’s best contributions, and 
is an effective home in the style to which it 
belongs. The plan is well varied and broken up 
by alternate circular bays and square projec. 
tions. The red-tiled roofs assist in giving 
character. Perhaps the whole is rather in 
want of a leading and dominant feature, 
or a heavier cornice, to give it unity, and 
furnish somethi decisive for the eye to 
rest on. “The Howletts, near Canterbury” 
(1,119), by Mr. C. Barry (an alteration), 
shows some original features, especially in the 
effect of the small square turrets with pavilion 
terminations above the cornice. Mr. Shaw’s 
usual fine drawing is shown in two houses,— 
“‘Hopedene, Surrey,” and “Boldre Grange, 
Hants” (1,120-21),—of which the furmer will 
be generally considered the best design; the 
treatment and placing of the bay-window, 
especially, is in the architect's happiest manner ; 
both, however, are instances of the tendency to 
confound the picturesque with the architectural, 
and the endeavour deliberately to construct the 
former element,—an endeavour which, when so 
made, is only too likely to defeat itself, and 
which imparts to such designs as these, regarded 
as nineteenth-century residences, an element of 
upreality which will be more felt with the lapse 
of time, and when the buildings are judged apart 
from their author's effective drawings. The 
same architect's “ Birdseye View of Lowther 
Lodge” (1,137) is one of those bold and 
striking pieces of perspective from an unusual 
point of view, which he knows so well how to 
manage, and whereby it is possible to impart an 
interest and effect which might not belong to the 
building when seen from amore normal point of 
view. The style might be described as “ Queen 
Anne” with the edge taken off,—blunted a little 
into Gothicism; we should scarcely call the 
result satisfactory. Mr. Shaw’s plans, which 
are wisely given with some of his houses, go far 
however tovindicate his reputation as a common. 
sense architect, for they are as simple and 
straightforward in arrangement as anything 
eould be; and he cannot be charged with seek- 
ing architectural effect at the expense of con- 
venience or utility. “Chelsea House, Cadogan. 
place,’ by Mr. W. Young (1,134), is a “ Picca. 
dilly” type of house, rather above the usual 
mark in that style of design. Mr. Christian's 
timber,house, ‘‘ The Highlands, Gloucestershire ” 
(3,136), is shown ina very neatly.exe cuted water- 
colour drawing :} the general design is rather 
deficient in character, except what it acquires 
from being entirely finished in “ post and pan” 
construction. We should scarcely wish to see 
this essentially rustic style of building en- 
couraged for large houses, at least as the sole 
construction ; it must always have, on a large 
scale, a sort of touch of the wigwam about it, 
and looks better when applied on a basis of brick 
or masonry construction. Another view of the 
seme house is also exhibited (1,197). If timber 
construction is to vindicate itself again as a re- 
source for the modern architect, it must at least 
be treated with great breadth and solidity. Mr. 
Ward's “ Poultry-chambers, Queen Victoria. 
street’ (1,139), is a pleasing specimen of street 
architecture in itself, but the flat arch over the 
ground story must of course be supplemented 
by an iron beam in the rear, and is to the eye 
rather painfully inadequate to furnish a secure 
footing for tne superstructure. At sight of Mr. 
Burges's “New Staircase in Cardiff Castle” 
(1,146), the spectator is like the Queen of Sheba, 
when she saw Solomon’s glory, and there was 
“po spirit left in her.’ This is a very fine 
drawing of a wonderfally elaborate piece of 
work of barbaric splendour, and only a little too 
much of the barbaric in character. The mass 
of gilded balustrade, and the rather awkward. 
looking pedestal cropping up at the stair angle, 
and carrying a Gothic man on a Gothic horse, 
altogether produce a combined effect of such 
# nature that we are not surprised that the 
draughtsman should have thought it necessary 
to array the figures in Mediwval costume, for 
no modern dress, any more than modern habits 
and culture, would harmonise with this startling 
specimen of interior decoration. 1t is less out of 
character at Cardiff Castle than it would be in 


many places, and we fally admit the skill | 
exhibited; but it may be questioned whether | 





nent artistic value. “ Holmwood House, Hants” 
(1,148), by Mr. W. Young, does well enough ; 
when we compare this with the author's 
other design, ‘Cadogan House,” before men- 
tioned, we can at ail events compliment the 
author on his freedom from prejadice as to 
style, but scarcely in either case on his 
originality. “ Basiness Premises, High Hol- 
born” (1,159), by Mr. J. 8. Clarke, is a very 
good design in the main, with solid piers car- 
ried up through all the stories, and the arches 
and blank arcading at the top effective: the 
wall.ties, in the shape of the figures “ 1, 8, 7, 4,” 
are rather obtrusive, and besides, from their 
position, might just as well be read “1, 7, 8, 4.” 

Mr. Waterhouse’s plans showing the new 
buildings at Eaton Hall, Cheshire, for the Duke 
of Westminster, illustrate the most extensive 
scheme of domestic (if we ought not to call it 
rather palatial) architecture exhibited here. The 
scheme was originally one of addition and re- 
atoration; but, as shown on the plans here 
exhibited, so small a portion of the old work has 
been retained, and of that most has been refaced, 
that the mansion may be considered as a new 
one practically,—a kiod of natural development 
in schemes of this kind which, if we remember 
right, the noble owner rather pathetically re. 
ferred to on some public occasion not long since, 
as an instance of the way in which building 
operations grew upon you, when once com- 
menced. The plan is given in full, and we can 
scarcely undertake to enter into a description 
of it here. The drawing and dining room suite 
are the principal portions retained of the old 
part, bat with new elevations; the tower at- 
tached to the chapel forms the dominant feature, 
and the frequent use of circular angle bays to 
the entertaining.rooms, while giving an excel- 
lent internal addition to the rooms, is taken 
advantage of ably for external effect in the form 
of large circular angle turrete. On the general 
style of the new building we made some observa- 
tions on a former occasion, when some coloured 
perspective views of portions of it were exhibited. 
Mr. Waterhouse’s Gothic style (modified perhaps 
in this instance by the influence of the existing 
architecture of Eaton Hall) is certainly his own, 
and can always be recognised ; itis marked by a 
completely modern feeling, while keeping much 
nearer to the general character of English 
Medieval architecture than many modern (so- 
called) Gothic buildings; in one sense it would 
seem that the author has effected the union 
between Mediwval and modern feeling in 
architecture to an extent that has not been 
achieved elsewhere. Granting this, however, we 
still feel that in this very dignified and solid 
modification of Mediwval Gothic, satisfactory 
and sensible as it is, there is something wanting 
to give the highest architectural interest; that 
there is a level standard of neatness and formal 
finish which can hardly be found fault with, and 
yet which impresses us as cold and deficient in 
feeling, and less interesting than some buildings 
that are much more open to criticism, Mr. 
Waterhouse appears, however, to have settled 
his path in architectural design (a great thing to 
say for an architect in these days), and we have 
little doubt that the buildings he will leave in 
this style will always command approval and 
commendation, even when they fail to rouse 
enthusiasm. Mr. Street's design for “ House at 
Holmdale, Surrey” (1,183), exhibits the peculiar 
picturesque treatment which he bas shown in 
some other domestic designs, with less of studied 
irregularity. The square mass of masonry 
rising from the centre of the roofs gives dignity 
and serves to counteract the effect of what 
would otherwise be the rather too “rustic” 
expression of the whole. We should prefer not 
to see Mr. Street setting the example of such 
very rough drawing as in the accessories (trees, 
&c.) in this view. The standard of drawing as 
well as design should be kept up at the 
Academy. “St. Stephen’s Club, Westminster,” 
by Mr. Whichcord (1,154), which is a suffi- 
cient contrast in style to the last-named, has 
been already placed before our readers. Mr. 
Nicholl’s “Entrance to Messrs. Cox & Sons’ 
Workshops” (1,198), is a picturesque bit of work 
as regards the entrance gateway, with its timber 
corbelling and framing ; the effect of the sloping 
line of eaves adjoining is clumsy, not pictureeque. 
The “ House at Whittlebury, Northamptonshire,” 
by Mr. T. H. Vernon (1,199), is very neat, bu 





somewhat deficient in feeling. The “ Rectory- 
house, Mansfield, Sussex” (1,207), by Mr. J. 5. 
Clarke, is a very picturesque brick house, 


the same amount of labour and expense might with an octagon tower effectively placed ; small 


not have produced something of more perma. 


portions of timber and plaster work are intro- 
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duced in such a manner as to relieve without 
weakening the design. Mr. Edis’s ‘House at 
Twickenham, Sussex,” next to this, is also a well- 
treated, though very quiet design, in which effect 
is got by simple means; the heads of the open. 
ings are segmental arches, but the character is 
rather Gothic than anything else. In looking at 
theee two and some other drawings of houses 
here, we cannot bat note the advantage of 
colouring, if the design is really to be judged of 
from its representation on paper: the style of 
pen.drawing so prevalent has ites advantages, 
but it leaves us in the dark as to the colour or 
tone of the materials; and it is curious that this 
manner of drawing should be largely practised 
by architects who are given to specially insisting 
on the im ce of colour in architecture. 

This is oddly illustrated, again, among the 
drawings of decorative design, where we find 
two very elaborate drawings, by Mr. Batley and 
Mr. Talbert respectively, of interior fittings,— 
* Design for Dining-reom in the Style of the Six. 
teenth Century” (1,108), and “ Screen and Deco. 
ration, &c., for Messrs. Jackson & Graham” 
(1,111). Here are two designs in which the 
colour-effect must be a very important part of 
their value, represented merely by ink lines. Mr. 
Aitchison’s decoration of “The Green Drawing. 
room,” for Mr. F. Lehmann (1,160), shows 
mainly a door and wall paper; the door-stiles 
with arabesques, light on a dark ground; the 
panels, a walnut-toned wood, with smal! oval 
green panels, with figure-subjects in the centre ; 
the frieze, representing peacocks ad libitum, is 
perbaps more fanciful than successful. There 
is good taste and fancy in most of Mr. Aitchi- 
son’s work of this kind, with a certain want of 
finish in design and drawing, giving the impres- 
sion of a little carelessness on the part of the 
designer, which is regrettable. Mr. W. W. 
Burgess’s design for wall.decoration, called 
“The Annunciation” (1,097), is, we suppose, a 
joke. The author must not, by the way, be con. 
founded with Mr. W. Burges, though the 
Academy do their best to create the confusion 
by always mis-spelling the name of the latter. 
The design for giass mosaic for the “ East Wall 
of St. Peter’s, Berkhampstead”’ (1,095), by Mr. 
Barrow, is commendable; and we notice also 
a echeme for the decoration and furniture of a 
bedroom, prepared by Mr. O. W. Davis (1,133), 
in a nicely-tinted drawing, which looks well as 
to general effect ; it is desirable that more atten. 
tion should be given to the deccration of the 
penetralia, as well as the show-parts of a house ; 
on which subject see Leigh Hunt, in his pleasant 
chapter on “ Beds and Bedrooms.” 

Mr. James Fergusson’s “ Restoration of the 
Palace at Mashitah” (1,185: the drawing by 
R. Groom) is shown in a fine Indian-ink perspec- 
tive drawing, exhibiting a large gateway with 
octagon flanking turrets, with open stages at the 
top, and in the basement of the stracture that 
large zigzag ornament, with rosettes in the alter- 
nating spaces, peculiar to this style of Persian 
architecture, of which our readers have seen 
engravings. Representations of existing build. 
ings are not numerous; there are two or three 
drawings by Mr. Spiers, inclading the entrance- 
porch to the old chapter-bouse at Beauvais. The 
* House of Holconius, Pompeii” (1,149), by Mr. 
W. J. Ferguson, has the appearance of being 
finished on the spot, and has an air of great 
truthfulness in the peculiar yellow tones of the 
disinterred architecture, the heavy shadows, 
and the glare of sunlight. Mr. Wilberfoes senda 
a small pen-sketch of the “ House of Jacques 
Cour, Bourges” (1,210); and Mr. Desbon, 
some of whose drawings in the International we 
noticed, contributes a very fine pen-drawing of 
the *‘ Tower of St. Antonin, Pamiéres” (1,157), 
a@ great octagon tower on an immense square 
base of plain masonry, almost as massive and 
permanent-looking as the rook on which it stands. 

It is gratifying to see that the standard of 
work in the architectural room is, on the whole, 
steadily rising. We should wish, however, to 
see more of ornamental design, and still more 
to see the element of large-sized and minute 
geometrical drawing, accompanied by sections, 
more largely represented. The working of a 
design, and the treatment of detail, are of more 
value in such cases than scenic representations 
of buildings, which may or may not represent 
them as they really appear in execution. 





tan District Surveyors.-— At a 
meeting of the Board of Works last week, Mr. 
Woodward was elected Surveyor of the district 





of Central Lambeth and part of Battersea. 
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— 
THE ENGLISH BUILDING TRADES, 
AND HOW MANY 
PERSONS ARE EMPLOYED IN THEM. 


| in the weaving of all kinds of hosiery, &c. The 
article is entirely different in shape, and use, 
and purpose from the common sewing-needle. 
We are, therefore, at a loss to know what useful 





Tux result of the inquiry into the occupations | object the classification of these articles together 


of the people of this c 
appeared, we have looked into the v 


which it is published with some curiosity. Wein 1861 and in 1851, in which last-m 


ountry having at length | can possibly serve. We remark, on turning to 
olames in | former reports, that the same thing was done 


entioned 


were more particalarly anxious to learn how/ year the error was carried into an otherwise 


many persons belong to the various trades, 
occupations, and professions, connected more or 
less etrietly with building. Unfortunately, from 
the form in which the subject is treated in the 
official volumes, this was anything but a simple 
task. It is true that we find a series of occupa- 
tions classified under the head of trades con- 
nected with “Houses and Buildings.” Under 
this head, of course, are the principal branches 
of the building trades,—the architects, surveyors, 
builders, carpenters and joiners, bricklayers, 
masons, elaters, plasterers, paperhangers, 
painters and plumbers, and glaziers. Bat, on 
the other hand, we do not find all the branches 
of the building trades under this head. Thus, a 
“‘thatcher,” though it may be granted that he 
is a humble member of these trades, yet with 
them he is certainly connected. He appears, 
however, in the official publications only as a 
worker connected with “ hay and straw,” which 
we cannot but regard as a very inadequate way 
of describing him. Again, we find civil en- 
gineers classified as professional persons; but, 
on looking for architects and surveyors, we find 
them, not amongst the professional classes, but 
amongst the industrial occupations, and, indeed, 
amongst those connected with houses and 
buildings, Surely there is some inconsistency, 
if not what logicians call “ cross-classification,”’ 
here. 


These volumes are generally so excellent,— | balance of 8,512,706, most of whom are em- 











very usefal “map of the occupations” of Great 
Britain. 

Having said thus much in the way of stricture, 
we hasten to express our unfeigned admiration 
of these volumes taken asa whole. Socomplete 
an analysis of a nation’s occupations is, we 
believe, not to be found in the records of any 
country besides our own. And in regard to the 
special branches on which we intend here more 
particularly to dwell, the work before us enables 
us, if with some trouble, to arrive at a more 
complete and satisfactory survey than has ever 
yet been made. 

Before, however, we proceed to this inquiry, 
we may premise one or two words on the general 
question of the way in which the population of 
this country employs itself. All the occupations 
in which men can be engaged may be classified 
under one or other of five great divisions. These 
are the employments known as (1) agricultural, 
(2) industrial, (3) commercial, (4) professional, 
and (5) domestic. Of the twenty-two millions 
and three-quarters of people enumerated in 
England and Wales in 1871,——the exact number 
was 22,712,266,—there were more than a million 
and a half (1,657,138) engaged in agriculture; 
5,137,725 were employed in industrial occupa- 
tions; 815,424 in commercial ; 684,102 in pro. 
fessional ; and 5,905,171 in domestic occupations. 
These together amount to 14,199,560, leaving a 


! which shows an increase of 7,563 im the ten 
years. This class forms the great bulk of the 
masters and heads of firms in the building 
trades; and it is a noteworthy fact that their 
number has received such an enormous accession 
during the past ten years. They have increased 
very nearly 50 per cent. in that interval of time. 








there is evidence of such scrupulons care and | ployed in no useful occupation at all, and who, | 
trouble having been spent upon them, that it is | including, as they do, all the children and | 


disappointing, almost annoying, that they are 
not a little better,—that that little more care 
and forethought was not bestowed upon them 
which is wanting to have made them perfect. 
Whoever has to deal with statistics or with 
figures in general knows that they possess little 
or no value for any practical purpose, without 
the means are afforded for making comparisons 
and for arriving at a knowledge whether there ia 
progress or retrogression, increase or decrease, 
in the fields of atudy towhich they refer. The 
omission to assign the numbers of persons 
engaged in the special varieties of occupations 
in 1861 along with those of 1871 in the grand 
summaries of these volumes (Tables 99, 101, and 
102), is a case in point, the selection given in 


Table 107 being unsatisfactory because frag-| men, and 25,579 women. 
mentary. The omission to state the total of both | 
‘than in 1861, being an increase of about 14 per 


sexes engaged in each special occupation, con- 








scholars, persons of independent property, the | 
sick and infirm, &c., are distinguished as forming 
a class by themselves under the title of the 
indefinite and non- productive class. Such, 
then, was the general distribution of the popula. 
tion of England and Wales in the five great 
divisions of occupations in 1871. 

To come now to those belonging to the oceupa- 
tions on which we have here more especially to 
dwell,—the building trades,—we find that those 
directly employed in this class of occupations in 
the year 1871, numbered, in the aggregate, 
503,252 persons, of whom 579,326 were males, 
the remainded 13,926 being females. In 1861, 
or ten years before, the number similarly 
engaged was 505,671, of whom 480,092 were 
Thus, in 1871 the 
building trades employed 73,655 more persons 


tained in Tables 101 and 102, is another defect | cent. 


which we should like to see remedied in future, | 


The alphabetical catalogue (Table 99), it is true, 


The special varieties of employment in which 
the vast host was engaged, we shall now pro. 


contains these numbers; but if the classifica- | ceed to particularise. The most numerous class 


tion of occupations adopted is good for anything | 
at all, it would surely be worth while showing | 
| 1861, so that they had increased by 27,864 in the 


the totals of both sexes following each special 
occupation in the classified table itself. As to 
the omission of the numbers for 1861,—that we 
regard as all the more serious, because some 
alterations have been made in the mode of 
classification in the occupations of 1871. It is 
to be hoped that there are not many cases in 
which those who have sorted and grouped the 
occupations have been misled by mere names. 
One case of the kind we cannot forbear men- 
tioning. If a man were to classify together, 
as articles of the same kind, the instruments 
with which arrows are shot and the instru. 
ments with which violins are played,—if he 
were to do this because they both bore the same 
name, “bows,” we should like to ask of what 


value his classification would be. Yet an error 


of a precisely similar kind has been committed 


in the volumes before us. In a table, givin 

the principal localities in which the chief ~<a 
factures are carried on, we are told that the 
“needle manufacture” is located principally in 


tingham, Leicester, Basford, &c. 


needle is meant. 
manufactured in Nottin 


the other hand, they are made. 





Any one 
reading this would suppose the common sewing. 
Bat no sewing-needies are 
gham, Leicester, or Bas. 
ford, as any one acquainted with those places is 
well aware. In Bromagrove, Redditch, &c., on 
The so-called 
needles made in the other places, Nottingham, 
&e., are a species of knitting-pin, or knitting. 
needle, not adapted for hand use, but intended 
to be placed in the stocking-frame, and employed 


of all consists of the carpenters and joiners. 
They numbered 205,833 in 1871, and 177,969 in 


ten years. The number of women who called 
themselves carpenters and joiners, and who are 
included in the above totals, was 209 in 1571, 
and 151 in 1861. These would be, not of course 
workers, but widows and others who had in- 
herited businesses as principals. The next most 
numerous class consists of the painters, plambers, 
and glaziers. In 1861 they numbered 74,619, 
and in 1871, 103,912. They had, therefore, 
increased their numbers by 29,293 in the 
ten years. The number of women in this 
ocenpation is given at 530 in 1871, and 
at 447 in 1861. They also would be 
proprietors of businesses, Next in order 
come the bricklayers. There were 99,954 of 
them in 1871, and 79,458 in 1861, an increase of 
20,526 in the ten years. Thirty-nine women in 
1871 and 35 in 1861 returned themselves as 
bricklayers, but in this instance, too, asin almost 
every case in which women appear as belonging 
to the building trades, it is not as artizans, but 
as mistresses of businesses, that they are 
interested in the several occupations concerned. 
We find next in order the masons and paviors. 
They numbered 95,243 in 1871, and 84,434 in 
1861, an increase of 10,809 in the ten years. 
The number of women in this branch was 44 
in 1871 and 31 in 1861. The plasterers 
numbered 24,587 in 1871 and 18,550 in 1861, an 
increase of 6,037 in the ten years. The women 
plasterers numbered 12 in 1871 and 18 in 1861, 
The builders stand next in number. There were 


Few facts are better suited to illustrate the 
activity of the building trades of late years in 
Engiand than this, that the masters became 
half as numerous again in the period of no 
more than ten years ending in 1871. 
The women builders were 171 in number 
at that date. Ten years before they num- 
bered 99. The slaters and tilers rose in 
number from 5,266 in 1861 to 6,091 in 1871, 
the number of women being respectively 
4 and 2. The architects numbered 3,543 in 186} 
and 5,697 in 1871, an increase of nearly 59 per 
cent. in their number in the ten years. This 
large accession in the highest branch of the build- 
ing interest completely corroborates the conclusion 
we drew from the increase in the number of 
builders, we mean the immense expansion of the 
building interest in the seventh decade of the 
nineteenth century. The same conclusion is 
pointed out by the increase in the allied pro- 
fession of surveyors. They numbered 1,543 in 
1861 and 3,097 in 1871,—an increase in the 
interval of nearly 70 per cent. There were no 
women surveyors at either date; the female 
architects numbered but 3 in 186i and 5 in 1871. 
The paperhangers increased in the ten years from 
2,328 to 3,494; the marble masons from 2,058 
to 2,973; house-agents from 1,875 to 6,285; 
blind-makers from 710 to 1,283; drain-makers 
(in towns) from 63 to 373; hot-house or horti- 
cultural builders from 26 to 102; shop-fittings 
or fixture-makers from 7 to 49; shatter-makers 
from 3 to 30; ventilator-makers from 9 to 19. 
Oven and farnace builders, on the other hand, 
decreased from 40 to 16; and cornice and 
moulding makers from 14 toll. Besides these 
there were 764 persons in 1861 and 90 in 1971 
engaged in a variety of minor occupations con. 
nected with the building trades. The total 
numbers which we gave above as including all 
the persons connected with houses and buildings, 
viz. :—505,671 in 1871 and 593,252 in 1871, in- 
cludes, besides those we have now detailed, a 
number of house proprietors. In 1861 the 
number thus included was 36,032, of whom. 
24,630 were women and 11,402 men; in 1571 
the number was 17,086, of whom 12,683 were 
women and 4,403 men. These numbers do not 
include the whole of the house proprietors in the 
country, and the addition of these imperfect 
figures to those connected with the building 
trades,—nay, their inclusion in the industria} 
classes at all,—appears to us something more 
than questionable. 

On another occasion we shal! proceed with our 
analysis of the occupations connected with the 
building interest. We have dealt above with 
those more peculiarly entitled to be regarded 
as belonging to the building trades. We shall 
next speak of those connected less directly with 
the trades in question. A surprising number 
and variety of occupations will be found in these 
residual classes. 








AGAIN AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Ir is often argued that pleasure exists rather 
in the observer than in the object that bringe 
its experience, and such a supposition may 
reasonably be accepted for truth, so far as 
pictures are concerned—when a standard 
degree of excellence in achievement is common 
property in the whole number to be seen. 
Yet it is the good fortune of some artists to- 
appeal so naturally to the broad sense of what 
must be delightfal ever, that the pleasure of 
recognition becomes common with the excellence 
in achievement that evokes it. 

There is no better name than that of Mr. J. 
C. Hook, B.A., to lead a notice of some of the 
best works to be found at a Royal Academy 
exhibition nowadays, for he paints equally well 
figures, landscape, the sea and the sea-breeze, 
and the sunshine that gives complexion to the 
trath of all he paints, whether it be the strong, 
healthy, busy peasant women, “ Kelp Burners, 
Shetland” (14) ; or bronzed fishermen unload. 
ing their boat “‘ Under the Lee of a Rock” (26); 
or, intent upon adding to the sum of their 
labour’s pay, such waifs and as the ocean 


may cast up for them in the shape of “ Jeteam 








23,300 of them im 1871, and 15,737 in 1861, 


and Flotsam ” (375) ; or mischievous urchin (not 
sea-urchin this time), a born poacher, who, 
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instead of “‘ Cow-tending,” is fishing the brook ; 

robbing water-birds’ nests and giving point to 
# beautiful inland scene (232). For Mr. Hook 
is an example to be cited in proof that 
academic learning ia invaluable even to those 
who would but faithfully depict Nature in its 
homeliest, most ordinary guise. His notions of 
woman's winsomeness may not be coincident 
with what have Jed to the attractiveness of 
the very pretty and gracefally idle lady, 
who, by the of Mr. C. KE. Perugini, 
makes so much of a “Cup of Tea” (13); nor is 
the same degree of refinement a necessity for 
him, that distinguishes Mr. Val. C. Prinsep's fair 
martyr under proverbial trial. She has asecret, 
and a lovely Persian cat to elect as “A Safe 
Confidant’ (27); aud his seas seldom get angry 
beyond the limit of such effect familiar breezes 
@re wont to cause occasionally at all homes— 
soldier's, gailor’s, and civilian’s —alike; his 
waves jump for jey, and with a merry crackle 
seem to be in play with everything they come 
near, and if they slap the face of a rock now and 
then, it is only in fun; they froth in the exuber- 

ance of their gaiety, but seldom foam in anger. 
A picture by Mr. Hook would be of far more 
benefit to an invalid than whole tons of Tickle- 
back’s sea-salt; far more than a match for it in 
invigorating qualities, When the sea does get 
angry, Mr. P. Graham may be chosen for its 
portrait-painter; for, surely, no one can depict it 
better: when, blind with rage and leaping in wild 
effort—after repelled attacks—on a stanch 
calm adversary, it roars and foams like a mad 
lion. If stone walls have ears, may soft, woolly, 
sea-mosses defcnd those of “Our Northern 
Walls” (20), else will they never learn more of 





what may be in the wind for their advantage ; 
and if a deaf person, with yet a hope to regain 
the sense of hearing, contemplated this magnifi- | 
cent picture for a while, he would begin to_ 
despair: it looks so loud with the noise of | 
tumtlt. But no floods but those of Acheron 
and Styx retain one aspect long: the very 
waters that would typify now the fary of com- 
anotion will calmly sleep perhaps to-morrow, 
and wake again smiling with ripples that give 
but faint indication for a memory of how they 
could be moved so by anger; then little waves 
shall stir them again; to become breakers of all 
promise that peace can do more than divide 
times of dominion with tubulence in every part 
of the universe. 

“Tempests and whirlwinds have their use; 
but vicious, ungrateful man is a blot in the fair 

of universal beauty,” soliloquised Asem, 
who longed for the society composed only of 
such men as were incapable of ingratitude, in. 
justice, fraud, violence, and a thousand other 
crimes that render society miserable. But Asem 
was not a Frenchman, and in the abstract proved 
himeelf as little competent to judge what was 
good for him as if he had been, or any other 
man apt to be cruel and unwise, and very sorry 
for it afterwards. As surely as the “ Reign of 
Terror” brought death for ie Antoinette, it 
secured, as some compensation, an immortality 
for her in the world’s history. Mr. E. M. Ward, 
R.A., belonging to the more illustrious of her 
devoted admirers, and the best of history’s illas- 
trators, has so often made her the leading 
figure in beautiful representations of heroic sub- 
mission to a monstrously cruel fate, that others 
who lament for the unhappy queen, and admire 
the happier artist whose renown will survive 
entirely by what he has done for himself as long 
as that of the royal sufferer he has assisted to 
keep in recollection, will feel sorry if “ Marie 
Antoinette’s Last Repose—Prison of the Con- 
ciergerie, 1795” (43), is presage of a leave- 
taking, in an extra affecting episode. ‘She has 
¢hrown herself, dreseed as she was, on her prison 
bed, weakened by illness, and exbausted by 
fatigue. The remains of the food she had asked 
for, fearing that her courage might be lessened 
by Peay tet failure, are near her, and the severed 

tresses from her sorrow-bleacbed head saved as 
& souvenir for her children, close to the hand 
that had written her last words for them. 

One of Mr. Ward’s fixed is evidently 
to record the noble quality of female heroism. 
In another instance of it he shows us Lady 
Rachel Russell im a short reprieve for 


ploring 
her condemned husband, if bat for afew weeks; 
but the King (Charles I1.) had ever less sym- 


pithy Sex a nauan Amiens ay athe and made 
ugly for him by tears, than for pet spaniels of 
another sort, as well as the one of a kind he is 
now caressing, whilst the daughter of the best 


his life kneels in humble 


and stony heart the petition. It is quite unne- 

oessary to revert to the admirable manner in 
which this artist always revives the spirit, 

habits, and customs, of the days he illustrates ; 
or to call attention to the veri-similitude of his 
embodiment with the most probable conception 
of the selfish sensnalist who “never eaid a 
foolish thing, and never did a wise one.” This 
is one of Mr. Ward's best pictures. Mrs. E. M. 
Ward might almost be suspected of sharing the 
sentiment of woman's mental and other 
superiority on all points, compared with the 
weaker stronger sex, were it not so very obvious 
that it contents her to share her share of them 
in those that Mr. Ward is most eloquent upen. 

There never was a braver lady-warrior than she 
who defended Latham House in the troublous 
times of Cavalier and Roundhead, and if she did 
not emulate the coarser and more audacious 
bravery of Black Agnes of Dunbar, a very 
early example, the Countess of Derby was 
actuated by the same indomitable will to 
maintain her sense of right and justice. 

In Mrs. Ward's charming and superiatively 
well-painted representation of a scene during the 
siege, the offect calm courage has as an inspirer 
of its habitual witnesses is the chief theme ; for 
the picture shows how the countess and her two 
young danghters were not muchs ,and not 
a bit alarmed, whena shell burst into the dining- 
room during dinner, broke the glass and furni- 
ture, but injured no one. “ The children were 
beside their mother at the time, but did not 
move, and scarcely changed colour” (445) ; in 
fact, the only one who seems much disturbed by 
the event is a fussy old steward or seneschal, 

who, starting back, half draws his sword, and, in 
menacing attitude, glares at the horrible in. 

truder’s expiry in smoke. Oh! Mrs. Ward, why 
| couldn’t you have left a little bit of courage for 
the poor man? There is enough of it and to 
spare in the handsome, stately countess; and a 
morsel from each of the dear little girls no exqui- 
sitely dressed and beautifully portrayed, would 
scarcely have been missed, and would have gone 
a long way towards redemption for that timorous 
seneschal. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley eays that he quite appre- 
ciated the wisdom of the King of Dahomey in 
establishing his army of Amazons —where women 
do all the work, and all the fighting too; and 
there is a growing sign that things may become 
somewhat African for us presently ; when clever 
Miss Elizabeth Thompson's task may be easier 


than it now promises to be,—to find future proper | 


and varied expression applicable to the thinned 
ranks of a regiment answering the “ Roll-call 
after an Engagement”; for all expression will 
have merged into the one of resolution to do or 
to die. Miss Thompson's picture will afford 
some talk for the season that will help to fature 
successes, if she, and those nearest and dearest 
to her, do not spoil it by joining in what may be 
said of her very clever and most fortunately- 
applied ability; for some of the enthusiasm that 
greets it is due to the sympathetic character of 
the matter treated, though more, no doubt, and 
in greater degree for value to the able method of 
its treatment. But were ever English soldiers 
so demonstrative as Miss Thompson represents 
them to be? Stolid endurance, and a religious 
regard of drill and discipline, are the principal 
characteristics of the British army. With English 
features and uniform, these gesticulative and 
flarried men are French, who march in loose 
order and fight like cats and the devil, till,— 
well never mind. Meissonicr was never so strong 
in horses as men, and it is only cirous tuition that 
can change a horse's walk, notwithstanding 
Miss Thompson’s letter to the Times. 

“ The Picture of Health” ip ee little 
Englishwoman, bright pink by atmosphere, and 
painted by a thoroughly British painter,—Mr. 
John Everett Millais. ‘The Picturo-gallery” 
(157), a luminous France-Romano specimen of 
most all that can be taught towards making o 
great artist, by Mr. L. Alma-Tadema: and most 
picture-galleries show in posse & good deal of 
that same part of the business, if little of res 
more than half is presented towards 
esse. ““ Half-hours with the best Authors” an 
go just so far to teach, as Mr. P, H. Calderon's 
pretty demoiselles en déshabillé may learn, 
half asleep. Painters should give months every 
year to the best authors, to find fit mould for what 

they may see, if they have no idea of their own 
how to use it. 

Mr. Millais is exempt from the usually ener. 
vating course of prolonged adulation, the why 
and because of it—for him—are not liable to 





friend he ever had in 
supplication at his 


and reads with dry eyes 


damage; the foundation being such as in the 


aD 
steady process of building is calculated to bear 


any height of erection. It must be granted that 
his nature must be of rare strong order to admit 
of the fact that it may be left to time only, to 
increase and improve. Long ago he was gifted 
with extraordinary power: an eye like a phote- 
grapher's lons—ever as busy, and a hand that 
dropped gum-stick for his next earliest toy—a 
pencil, with intuition of its usefulness; and he 
walks nearly alone now in his cultivated know- 
ledge of its use. Early he became a great 
painter—a great artist in the art of transferring 
all that he could see, of positive a 
and of periodical facts, to canvas. Anything 
paintable Mr. Millais can paint. Santhe betes 
May the inquisitive may learn what the great 
painter is painting for exhibition, and his reper- 
totre is now by so much as the func. 
tions of present-day landscape.painters are by 
general consent circumscribed, for none can 
cope with Mr. Millais in realistic portrait. 
painting. His two splendid foreground studies 
of “Sootch Firs” (68), and a gorgeously pic- 
turesqne wain filled with “ Winter Fael” (75), 
are triumphs in fact-description, strong enough 
to cause restless nights, and discontent for 
what months’ labour have brought for result 
to the less gifted, who must see as he sees, 
bat cannot make known their sight so well. 
It is easy to understand that fresh air and grand 
seenery to bring recreation may have been the 
motive, or one of the motives, to account for 
these grand manual performances, but why the 
choice of many designations should have settled 
on associating the bluff sea-captain and his nice- 
looking grand-daughter with speculative supposi- 
tions, capability, and obligation of performance 
on the part of England, is a thing to be guessed 
at once a week for any time. 

What matters? It might have to do with 
Mr. Plimaol or the North Pole, or any other 
recondite cause; but a shipmaster, or captain, 
is hearing a text read by a girl (320),—‘‘ It 
might be done, and England should do it.” It 
is a very old text, and has got England into 
many a scrape, bat the text will wear long to 
come. Still there is too much pain in the grand 
old head for the subject named, and clearly 
points to recollected dangers and grief. 

There are no two English artists whose names 
are more frequently associated in conversation, 
when contemporary art happens to be the topic, 
than those of Mr. Millais and Mr. F. Leighton 
R.A.; yet, judging by their opposite theories, so 
far as may be seen in their practices, it might 
be inferred that any great admiration for the 
one painter would involve but slight recognition 
of the other's excellence. The aim of Mr. Millais 
is, obviously, to insist ou the sufficiency of every 
object he represents to depend upon what is 
innate for whatever attractiveness he asks for it. 
On the other hand, Mr. Leighton would appear 
to see nothing that is not capable of being im- 
proved. Like the Greeks, he would beautify 
everything; accepting nature as valuable raw 
commodity, he would leave it for belief that 
there was nothing to be done with it until it 
had been well washed, nicely dressed, or an- 
dressed, and elegantly perfumed. But it will be 
at once said, this is just the difference between 
ideality from reality; and it is just as great 
difference, no doubt; just as far from reality. 
Shakspeare was a poet, and so was Moore. 
Yet Mr. Leighton paints exquisite pictures, and 
there is nothing more fascinating to look at out 
of the whole 1,624 productions that make up 
the collection of choice things to be seen 
at Barlington House, than the three Greek- 
Greuze-like damsels in the courtyard of an “ Old 
Damascus” house in the “ Jews’ Quarter” (303), 
intent on gathering the golden fruit of a lemon- 
tree (are lemons so scarce at Damascus that 
such dear pickers should be engaged in their 
harvest ?). The building-up of such a combina- 
tion of Eastern wonders, not leaving out archi- 
tectural engagement of turquoise and other 
precious stones, —varicoloured marbles which, by 
weather or no stains, are made more lovely still, 
and seem to suggest an establishment for fact, of 
he | what, by early stories taught by wonderful lamp- 
light, has gone for fiction, ns Mr. Leighton 
a magi, a Persee priest, to uphold nursery aith ; 
and the introduction of @ reminiscence of old 
Chelsea china, to be observed in the draperies 
of the lovely Greuze-Greeks, is admirably calou- 
lated to bring it home to those who think fables 
images. It is a beautifal work of art, neverthe. 
leas, in its amenity of colour. 

Was the intention of ‘‘ La Source,” by Ingres, 





to typify the first mother, the source of Adam's 
first tears,—barring snakes and apples; or, waa 
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a 
it by intention a warning by title from one who 
was sure he must lead? The “ Antique Jug- 
gling Girl” (348) should be very old to be 
“antique.” She is young enough here, by 
nobility of birth. The artist’s academic profi- 
ciency, and beyond that bis taste or will, have 
made this nude figute of an ideal but possible 
model a charming and quite a modest picture. 
She is admirably drawn, of course, and the skill 
with which tint and tone have been employed 
will delight all who know the difficulties that 
enshrine such attempt from common effort. It 
will class with the very best studies of its kind. 
The “ Moorish Garden: a Dream of Granada” 
(131), is a beantiful, but rather heavy vision, 
though the little Southern girl dragging the 
peacocks is pretty enough to make a picture of 
any locality, and though cypress and orange- 
trees form her background here, ber clothes are 
too big for her not to tell that she would be more 
at home elsewhere. Whenever Mr. Leighton 
is less Greuze than Greek it is a loss for him. 
* Clytemnestra” (951), very cold in moonlight, 
and very classic in such light as she is shown,— 
is cold and classic, and nothing more. Well 
drawn,—of course. 











MEMORIAL OF THE LATE OWEN JONES, 


A mMrrtinG took place on Monday last, at the 
residence of Mr. Alfred Morrison, Carlton House- 
terrace, for the purpose of discussing the ex- 
pediency of perpetuating the memory of the late 
Mr. Owen Jones. Mr. Morrison presided ; and 
amonget other gentlemen present were Mr. 
Henry Cole, C.B., Sir Digby Wyatt, Mr. Warren 
De la Rue, Mr. Coleridge Kennard, Mr. Howard 
Kennard, Mr. Minton Campbell, Mr. George 
Aitchison, Professor Hayter Lewis, Mr. Joseph 
Bonomi, Dr. Dresser, Mr. Peter Graham, Mr. 
Forster Graham, Mr. Thomas Chappel), Mr. 
Alfred Strong, Mr. Edward Hall, Mr. George 
Godwin, Mr. Thomas Henry Wyatt, Mr. Henry 
A. Brassey, M.P., Mr. George Phillips, Mr. Crace, 
Mr. George Redford, Mr. Edward F. Pigott, Mr. 
F. O. Ward, Mr. Blashfield, Mr. Wallis. 

Mr. Cole explained at some length the object 
of the meeting, in the course of which he 
referred in eulogistic terms to the talents of 
Mr. Owen Jones, and gave it as his opinion that 
the memory of the man who bad done so much 
for art deserved the recognition of his colleagues 
and of his country. The statement having been 
cordially received, Mr. Godwin moved a resola- 
tion to the effect,—‘'That it was desirable to 
perpetuate the memory of the late Owen Jones 
by means of such form or forms of memorial as 
might be hereafter decided upon, and that sub- 
scriptions be invited to carry out the object.” 
Sir Digby Wyatt seconded the motion, which 
was unanimously assented to. Upon the motion 
of Mr. Warren De la Rue, seconded by Mr. Peter 
Graham, a second resolution was adopted,— 
“ Thata portrait of Owen Jones in mosaic should 
be proceeded with at once, and offered to the 
nation.” I¢ was further agreed, that there 
should be a public exhibition of the drawings, 
designs, and executed works of the deceased, and 
that the possessors of such works be invited to 
lend them for exhibition. Mr. Edward F. Pigott 
accepted the duties of honorary secretary, and 
Mr. Coleridge Kennard agreed to act as treasurer. 
Most of the gentlemen present then handed in 
their names as members of the committee, of 
which the following were elected as the execu- 
tive :—Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., Mr. Alfred Mor- 
rison, Sir Digby Wyatt, Mr. Warren De la Rue, 
and Mr. Peter Graham. 

A gold medal for decorative-art students, and 
& travelling studentship, are amongst the forms 
of memorial! that will be discussed. 





THE GIGANTIC RAILWAY STATION AT 
YORK. 

Messrs. Keswick, builders, of York, have 
accepted the contract to build the gigantic rail. 
way station for the North Eastern Railway 
Company, at York. The length of the station 
will be S00 ft. and 240 ft. the breadth, the height 
from the rails to the crown of the roof 50 ft, 
Whilst somewhat resembling the Newcastle 
station, it will outdo it in appearance and 
capabilities, as all the latest improvements will 
be brought forward, and the directors intend to 
make it the model railway station. It is to be 
in the Italian style of architecture, and will be | 
approached by @ portico 150 ft, by 55 ft., leading | 





from which is a large entrance-hall, and on each 
side booking-offices 42 ft. long, with numerous 
offices. From the hall there will be a corridor 
15 ft. in width, the end of which opens upon the 
widest part of the main platform, which is about 
80 ft. wide. The other portions of the main 
platform, extending the whole length of the 
station, will be upwards of 40 ft. wide. The 
excursion platform will be the same in length as 
the main platform, but it will be narrower, its 
width being 30 ft. On one side of the excursion 
platform will be three lines of rails, and between 
that platform and the main platform four lines 
of rails. At each end of the station there will 
be two sidings, called by the “ Tyke” builders 
docks, each having several lines of rails for 
local traffic. Subways for crossing the station 
will be made underneath the rails. The first- 
class refreshment-room is to be 70 ft. by 30 ft. 
The second-class refreshment-room 40 ft. 6 in. 
by 14 ft. 9 in.; the ladies’ waiting-room 30 ft. 
by 20 ft., and the other waiting-rooms of corre- 
sponding size. The walls of the station will be 
of stock-bricks of a buff tint, with stone dress. 
ings. They will be panelled, with semicircular 
heads interspersed with buttresses, and above 
will be circular openings. The roof will be of 
wrought-iron, and consist of four semicircular 
arches, the principal of which will be 81 ft. 
span, whilst the other three will be 55 ft. 
respectively. 

In connexion with this is to be erected a great 
hotel, facing the river, 272 ft. frontage. 

Bricklayers and masons being scarce in the 
North of England, it is difficult to state when 
the building will be finished. 





PAINTING ON POTTERY. 


Twenty designs have been sent in, in reply to 
the offer of premiums of 351. and 151. by the 
Art-Union of London, for the ornamentation 
of a Tazza in ceramic ware, and they will be 
publicly exhibited before any award is made, 





BIRMINGHAM DISTRICT 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tris Association has been formed for the 
purpose of providing mutual instruction among 
the junior members and assistants of the pro- 
fession, upon the same basis as the London 
Architectural Association. The inaugural meet. 
ing was held in the Town-hall Committee-room, 
on May 12th. Mr. J. J. Bateman, F.R.I.B.A., 
in the chair. During the evening an address 
was delivered by Mr. T. Roger Smith (past 
president of the London Architectural Associa- 
tion) ; andanexhibition of architectural drawings 
and sketches was opened on the same day in 
the orchestra of the Town-hall. 

The first visit of the Association will be made 
on Saturday, May 16, at three o’clock p.m., to 
the works of the restoration at St. Martin’s 
Church, by permission and under the personal 
conductorship of the architect, Mr. J. A. 
Chatwin. 








AN OBELISK AT BROMLEY. 


A wemortaL has been erected in the church. 
yard of the parish church of Bromley, Kent, to 
the memory of the late Mr. Coles Child, lord of 
the manor of Bromley. The monument, which 
is erected over the vault, was designed in com. 
pliance with the wish of Mrs. Coles Child, in the 
form of an obelisk, and it is executed entirely of 
granite, the two lower steps, or plinths, being 
grey, unpolished, and fine-axed, from the Kenmay 
quarries ; and the superstructare, consisting of 
an obelisk standing upon a pedestal, the dado 
of which is diminished, and contains the inscrip- 
tion, with a moulded cap and base, being of 
polished red, from the Peterhead Company’s 
quarry. The several parts are formed of large 
and entire blocks, the needle being in one piece 
15 ft. in height, 1 ft. 11 in. square at its base, 
and 1 ft. 3 in. at the top, and being shaped with 
an entasis of }-in., and a pyramidal termination. 
The entire altitude of the monument is about 
24 ft. from the level of footpath. The work has 
been executed by Mr. Whittingham, from the 
design, and under the supervision, of Mr. W. C. 
Banks, architect, of Gracechurch-street, who 


| carried out alterations at Mr. Coles Child’s resi- 


dence (late a palace of the bishops of Rochester) 
during his lifetime. 








[May 16, 1874. 
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THE “GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS.” 


Tue leading art-journal of France deserves 
more recognition and reading than it gets in 
this country; generally for the ability and 
variety of its writing, and the interest and 
artistic quality of many of its illustrations; and 
more particularly in that lately no inconsiderable 
proportion of its contents has been devoted to 
subjects particularly connected with English 
art. Of the last four monthly numbers, the 
first, for Jan . with an article “ Sor 
lV Orfévrerie Anglaise,” illustrated by woodcuts ; 
and the principal illustration of the volume is a 
beautifully-executed etching, by Rajon, of our 
National Gallery treasure, the Chapeau de Paille. 
The Gazette is somewhat varied in the style 
of its illustrations, employing very largely that 
most peculiarly artistic among the multiplying 
processes of art, etching, which has less of what 
is mechanical aboat it than any other form of 
engraving, and gives a lustre to the lights, and 
a brilliant and rich effect which engraving 
properly so called can rarely emulate. En. 
graving on wood is made use of for the smaller 
illustrations, and steel engraving occasiona'ly for 
the more important ; but this latter cannot reach 
the etching in point of toneand artistic suggestive- 
ness, and it is matter of surprise that the latter 
process has not come more into use in English 
art - illustrations. The Gazette for February 
introduces the first of a series of articles under 
the title of ‘‘Grammaire des Arts Décoratifs,’’ 
by M. Chas. Blanc, who devotes his early 
chapters to the art of dress, on which his 
theories are better than his application of them, 
as shown in the cuts. The grammar of decora- 
tive art in female costume is, in the first place, 
simplicity and truthfulness in line and design ; 
qualities with which the large artificial coiffures, 
and the bunches of dress tacked on to give, as is 
supposed, “balance” to the figure, have little 
affinity. A figure which has not balance of its 
own in pose and carriage will hardly be dressed 
into it. M. Blanc’s second article, in the March 
number, goes into the subject of lace, on 
which there is some information and some 
good criticism. An article on artistic 
curiosities of Russia, very carefully and 
profusely illustrated, may be supposed also to 
have a little added interest for English readers, 
from our recent agreeable associations and con- 
nexion with that country. Accompanying an 
article on the Belvedere Gallery at Vienna and 
its contents, is a remarkably effective etching of 
Hoogstraten’s remarkable painting called ‘‘ Head 
of an Old Man”; the said head projected from 
an open pane of a bottle-glass window, the knobs 
and leading of which fill up the rest of the 
picture in a manner more effective probably 
in the etching than in the original. In the 
March number our attention is caught by an 
article on “ Hills, Graveur Anglais,’ whom the 
writer states to be totally unknown in France, 
and only known in England to a limited number 
of artists and collectors. Some interesting fac- 
similes of Hill's spirited studies of deer in 
various phases of “deer life’? accompany this 
essay. An article on contemporary landscape- 
painters treats in this number of Daubigny, 
whose works are well known in English exhibi- 
tion rooms; but in this case the illustrations 
(slight wood engravings) are not satisfactory, as 
they give only the bare outline and composition 
of works in which the tone and the lighting are 
almost everytbing. It is exactly in such sub- 
jects as these that etching would have come in 
well, and conveyed some of the feeling of 
the original. 

The April number has an architectural 
review, the book in hand being M. Revoil’s 
work on the “Roman [Romanesque ?} Archi- 
tecture of the South of France”: a three- 
volume work, with (as we gather) copious illus. 
trative elevations and details, some few of which 
are reproduced in the Gazette. In the same 
number are two articles on English subjects. 
Mr. Redgrave’s Dictionary is very favourably 
reviewed ; the writer, M. Dubouloz, being of 
opinion that “it would not be possible to fill up 
more brilliantly a gap which every student of 
the English school has deplored.” Among some 
critical remarks on the leading names in the 
Dictionary, the reviewer is enthusiastic over 
Morland, “that true painter,” as he calls him, 
and selects for illustration the work represent- 
ing the “Two Coachmen,’—a happy specimen 
certainly of that peculiar phase of what may be 
called good-natured blackguardism, which be- 
longs to so many of this artist’s figures, in which, 
perhaps, his own careless and sensual habitudes 
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were unconsciously reproduced. The other | adapted for shipbuilding purposes and submarine 
article referred to is one on Cattermole, under | constructions. When the Brown Greenheart 
the head of “‘ Les Aquarellistes Anglaises,” and | was first sent to Liverpool and Greenock, it was 
it would, perhaps, surprise some of the critics of | pronounced by competent persons, after an 
the new school, who regard this artist’s reputation | experience of ten years, superior to oak for 
as a somewhat old-fashioned one, to find in what | strength and durability, and it commanded a 
esteem he is held by their brethren across the | preferential price. Colonel Moody, of the Royal 
Channel. M.Colas,theauthoroftheessay,observes | Engineers, recorded that the great Black Green- 
that “all the world remembers” what an impres- | heart and the Purpleheart were the only woods 
sion Cattermole’s works produced in the Universal | that stood the test as mortar-beds at the siege 
Water-colour Exhibition of 1855, and how the of Fort Bourbon, in the Island of Martinique. 

English artist received a medal of the first-class,| According to the report of the late Sir 
with the unanimous approval of all French William Holmes, the Commissioner representing 
artists and critics. “No reputation,” said M. the Colony, of the London International Exhibi- 
Théophile Gautier (here quoted by our author), tion, 130 varieties of timber were contributed 
“ could be more legitimate. These works have a | on that occasion ; and he added some very sensi- 
clear and harmonious tone, which shows an in- | ble remarks upon the subject of the obstacles to be 
telligent study of Paul Veronese and the Vene. | encountered in any attempt to introduce exotic 
tian masters.” Engravings are given of “ Old | novelties into use amongst the manufacturers 
English Hospitality,” the “ Arrest of Strafford,” | and artizans of Europe. He pointed out that no 
and the “Hunting Party”; but M. Colas is | material was so difficult to bring into general 
specially impressed with the drawing of “Sir use as new varieties of timber, seeing that the 
Biorn with the fiery eyes,” seated among the | stability and durability of the constructions for 
suits of armour of his ancestors (from La Motte | which it was used were dependent upon the 
Fouqué’s romance); and is struck, as others quality employed. Architects, therefore, natu- 
have been, with the manner in which a kind of rally hesitated to use untried sorts whilst an 
weird life is indicated in the empty helms and adequate supply of well-known timber was to be 
corslets, “which seem to have the movement! had. Indian teak commanded the market, as it 
and expression which they had when the body | was lighter and more easily worked than the 
inhabited them.” Perhaps this work may be said | hard woods of Guiana, and, moreover, contained 
to be the one most marked by the artist's peculiar | an essential oil, which contributed to the pre- 
bent and abilities; its one drawback, to our | servation of ironwork. Greenheart, however, 
thinking, would be expressed in the charge | ranked next to teak; and in 1861 about a 
that it partakes of the “melodramatic”; a/ million cubic feet were shipped to the 
phrase, the meaning of which as thus applied is English market. Some interesting experiments 
not very easily defined, but which indicates a| were made by the London and North-Western 
form of weakness in art, for which there is no | Railway Company, as to the suitability of this 
other name that we know of. M. Colas concludes | wood for railway purposes generally, and these 
by the remark that Cattermole is “ bien un | led to some large contracts being entered into 
homme de son temps, et c'est pour cela que|for the supply of timber. At Lloyd's, again, 
son @uvre restera, Il appartient d une généra- | Greenheart and Mora were classed amongst the 
tion qui professa pour le moyen age un culte | seven or eight only woods from all parts of the 
réel.’ This is true; but whether M. Colas | world recognised as of little avail in ship- 





means it as additional praise, or a quali- | building. The collection as a whole was much 
fication of his former praise, he does not | admired, especially such varieties as appeared 
contrive to make very clear. We should say that suitable for furniture. Here, again, however, 


population, combined with the urgent demand 
for labour in the cultivation of the staples, it 
would seem only consistent with sound policy to 
endeavour to prevent the scattering of a 
peasantry, living from hand to mouth, and prac. 
tically beyond the harmonising influences of 
association with other classes of the community. 
Moreover, there was a wise discretionary powe: 
reserved to the governor, as representing the 
Crown in regard to the mere occupancy of 
Crown lands, whilst in a legislature so peculiarly 
constituted as that of British Gaiana, there was 
practically no difficulty in securing such modifi- 
cations and relaxations of the terms and condi- 
tions as experience might show to be desirable. 
One important aspect of the question was un- 
doubtedly the encouragement of the commuta- 
tion by the Asiatic immigrants of their right to 
a return passage for an equivalent value in 
land, and several lots of land in the settled dis- 
tricts had recently been acquired by the Legis- 
lature with that view. The total number of 
acres granted in 1871 was :— 
In lots above 100, and under 500 


acres 2,324 
Above 500 3,770 
Total acres a 6.004 





TIMBER AND DEALS.* 


From the natural form of a tree, its easy 
manipulation into beams and girders, the com. 
bination and framing of which enable us to raise 
structures of all kinds quickly, timber enters 
largely into everyday use. No seasoning by 
desiccation or other such processes is equal to 
natural seasoning, by being exposed to the atmo- 
sphere, and house fittings of all kinds can only be 
properly produced by those who keep large 
stocks in hand, used only three or four years 
after its conversion. For engineering purposes 
its decay from the white ant, the teredo worm, 
and disease and decay generally, is counteracted 
by saturation with corrosive sublimate, called 
Kyanizing, or with chloride of zinc, called 


two causes tend to modify a little the admira- 
tion with which Cattermole’s works are regarded 
in England, as compared with the impression 
they make on foreign critics : a want of intensity 
of action and expression, a defect which the 
French, who look so much to good execution, 
make less account of; and the fact that a good 
many of the subjects painted by the artist, of 
imaginary old English life, have to ua a some- 
what hackneyed air, while to a foreign critic 
they would appear as novel and interesting 
illustrations of the social history of the country 
they belong to. 

This and the other articles we have referred 
to, however, show that the Gazette des Beaux Arts 
gives no little attention to art on this side of the 
Channel, and that the old French ignorance and 
indifference in regard to “Uécole Anglaise” is 
fast passing away. A more popular circulation 
in each country of the art publications of the 
other must tend to increase and strengthen the 
mutual appreciation which is to be desired. 





THE FORESTS OF BRITISH GUIANA. 
KOYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 


Ar a meeting of the members of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, held on the 15th ult., under 
the presidency of the Duke of Manchester, Mr 
Wm. Walker read a paper on the “ Forests of 
British Guiana.” 

In the course of his paper he said that the 
general character of the country was that of 
vigorous and luxuriant vegetation; a constant 
summer prevailed, and the fertility of the soil, 
the humidity of the atmosphere, and the con- 
genial temperature produced results which, to 
one accustomed only to the alternations of the 
northern regions, were suggestive of astonish. 
ment and admiration. Gigantic trees raised 
their lofty crowns to a height unknown in the 
forests of Europe, and exhibited the 
contrasts in the forms and appearance of their 
foliage. Viewed from an_ elevation, their 
summits forn:ed an almost uniform level surface 
for miles together. The dense and almost 
impenetrable forests of the interior offered inex. 
haustible treasures, not’ only for architecture in 
all ita branches, but likewise for the manufacture 
of furniture and many other purposes. The 
fitness of the timbers for naval architecture was 
remarkable, and some kinds were said even to 
excel the teak. The Greenheart, the Mira, and 


tyrant custom asserted its sway, and cabinet- | Burnetizing, or by impregnating it with creosote, 
makers were so accustomed to mahogany, rose- | called Creosoting. The last process is the most 
wood, walnut, birch, and a few others, that they | common. When wrought in houses it is usually 
were reluctant to introduce any new variety | preserved by painting with oil-paint, and care 
except under special circumstauces, | should always be taken to paint also the joints 

it might be asserted without reservation that, before putting together. The chief hard woods 
as regarded timber and furniture wooda, the used are oak, ash, elm, teak, and mahogany ; 
natural productions of Guiana vie with those | and of the resinous woods, red pine from Nor- 





the Souari were of all the woods the best 





of any part of the world, Extensive tracks of | 
primitive forests were yet untouched, especially | 
beyond the rapids, and away from the banks of | 
rivers and creeks, where there was increasing | 
difficulty in bringing the timber to the water's | 
side. The demand for the timber had largely | 
increased subsequently to the first Great Inter- | 
national Exhibition of 1851, where two prizes | 
were awarded to them; but the greatest expan- 
sion of the trade occurred in 1861, when the 
exports amounted to 825,230 cubic feet. 

After specifying various kinds of woods, by 
stating their particular qualities, Mr. Walker 
then referred to the law by which the right of 
utilising the Crown lands and forests was regu- 
lated. The prerogative title, he said, to all un. 
settled lands was of course vested in the 
Sovereign ; and originally the conferring of any 
beneficial interest in them was settled by the 
pleasure of the Crown, and the rents or other 
proceeds constituted a portion of the revenue 
known as the king’s chest; but when an 
adequate civil list was granted by the com- 
bined court, these rights were assigned to the 
colony, and in 1838 they were regulated by 
ordinance. They were again the subject of 
legislation in 1857, owing to changes in the 
administration of the department; but the 
arrangements not working satisfactorily, a con- 
solidated ordinance was prepared and passed in 
1861, which was in its turn modified in 1869 and 
1871, all being swept away by the existing law, 
Ordinance, No. 9, of 1873. Owing to some cause 
not clearly understood, the operation of that law 
had tended altogether to check wood-cutting 
operations; and he hazarded the supposition 
that this might be owing to an evasion of the 
law by taking advantage of the privileges re- 
gerved to the Indians, by which speculators 
obtained supplies of timber through their agency 
without complying with the conditions required 
by law. Objection had been taken to the strin- 
gency of the provisions regulating the sale or 
lease of Crown lands, and to the minimum price 
affixed per acre; but when the enormous area of 
the uninhabited portion of the colony was con- 
sidered in proportion to ite extremely sparse 





way, Sweden, and Russia; Memel, Dantzic, and 
Riga fir from Russia and Prussia; yellow pine 
from Canada, pitch pine and cedar. 


HARD Woops, 


Oak is the hardest and most durable of all 
trees; it is a native only of temperate countries, 
and grows very slowly. Those kinds chiefly 
imported into this country are Riga and Stettin 
oak from Russia, and (uebec oak from America. 
None of them are equal in strength or durability, 
however, to the native English oak. Riga 
wainscot oak is divided into three qualities, 
viz.—English Crown C, Dutch Crown H, and 
common or brack quality W. 

English Elm wood is very hard, flexible, 
tough, and difficult to work ; it will stand well if 
kept constantly wet: hence it is largely used 
for keels of vessels, wet foundations, for piles, 
pumps, &. Its teughness makes it useful 
also for wheel navea and rims, and general 
wheelwright’s work. Wych elm is preferred 
for bending purposes for coachmakers. 

English Ash, again, is superior to any other 
English timber for toughness and elasticity. 
Used extensively in wheelwrights’ and ship- 
builders’ work; it is also largely used for walk- 
ing sticks and spade-handles, when from three 
to ten years’ growth only, and indeed its 
branches at all stages of the tree’s existence, 
come in for hop-poles, crates, basket-handles, 
hurdles, &c. It is tough and elastic, and thus 
becomes serviceable in all implements of hus- 
bandry, tools, and the like. 

Mahogany has been an import into this country 
for 150 years. The finest is obtained from 
Domingo, the next in quality from Cuba, and 
the next best from Honduras, the latter being 
better known as Baywood. Its price prohibita 
its use beyond furniture, and doors for rooms, 
and in cotton-mi!] machine frames. The Spanish 





* From Wood and its Uses : a Handbook for the Use of 
Contractors, Builders, Architects, Engineers, Timber 
Merchante, &c. ; with information for drawing up Designs 
and Estimates, and upwards of two hundred and fifty 
illustrations. B P. B. Eassie, member of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers. Gloucester: Wm. Eassie & 
Co, (Limited). 1574. 
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mahogany runs from 20 in. to 26 in. square, 
and about 10 ft. in length. Honduras is from 
2 ft. to 4 ft. square, and 12 ft. or 14 ft. long. 

Teak Wood or Indian Oak comes chiefly from 
Malabar, as well as Java, Ceylon, and other 
parts of the East Indies. It is largely used 
in shipbuilding, and as it seldom shrinks it 1s 
often used in panels of coaches. 

African Teak or African Oak comes from Sierra 
Leone ; is used in shipbuilding, from its being 
very hard, dense, and brittle. It is most difficult 
to work. 

RESINOUS WOODS, 


Cedar Wood is extremely durable, and speci- 
mens have always been found in temples of the 
greatest antiquity ; it is straight.grained, easily 
worked, but readily splits; it is a native of 
Spain, the South of France, and the Levant. 
The Bermudan Cedar is used for internal joiner’s 
work and furniture. The Red Cedar, used in 
pencils, is a native of North America and the 
West Indian Islands, and is largely used for 
drawera, wardrobes, church furniture, &c. 

Red or Yellow Pine is the same as the Scotch 
Fir or Wild Pine; the best coming from the 
North of Europe, in the shape of logs, deals, and 
spars. The Riga and Norway are the best, but 
Memel is little, if any, inferior. The Swedish 
timber is inferior to all others of this class. The 
timber trees of Sweden and Norway are felled 
regardless of size and quality; the finest are 
selected for deals or hewn into square timbers, 
the smaller sizes are converted into boards or 
battens and mining timber; next come the 
short, square, or round logs for sleepers, which 
since the disuse (owing to the scarcity) of 
Scotch or English Larch, is now a trade of 
vigantic proportions, especially at Dantzic. Pit 
props and telegraph poles use up the remainder ; 
when below 2} inches at the top, the poles are 
sold as “rickers,” and still smaller, as spars. 
(hat coming from Meme! is divided into three 
qualities, viz. :—crown 13 13 from 28 to 50 ft., 
heat, middling, and second middling, or brack. 

Dantzic Baulks are from 14in, to 16 in. square, 
and 40 ft. long average. Crown still larger. 

Riva Fir is 13 in. to 14 in. square, and 40 ft. 
iverage ; when used as beams it should be sawn 
longitudinally, and the ends reversed, as the 
heart is often shaky, which can, by this means, 
he tested. Riga also sends us aconsiderablen um- 
ber of masts and spars, ISin. to 25 in. diameter, 
and 70 ft. to SO ft. long, those of less than 18 in. 
being called spars. Planks and deals of this 
timber, from all porta, are largely sent to this 
country. 

Russian Red Timber is sent us also as lath. 
wood. Trees from 9 in. to 12 in. diameter are cut 
into lengths of 6 ft. or 8 ft. and split into seg- 
ments; the heart-wood is then riven off and left 
in the forests as firewood. In Southern Russia 
fir trees will attain a diameter of 2 ft. in fifty 
years 

White F or Deal is the prodnce of the 


Norway Spruce; the 50 ft, to 60 ft. long and 6 in. | 


to 8 in. thick, chiefly used for scatfold-poles, 
ladders, oars, and smal] masts. American spruce 
is inferior in quality, but both are imported in 
the shape of deals, planks, &c. Young trees 
from Christiana are sent also here as scaffold- 
poles, ‘some growing so rapidly as to be 50 ft. 
or 60 ft. long, without a branch. 

American White or Yellow Pine is imported in 
large lors. It is well fitted, when seasoned, for 
all joiner’s work and mouldings. In America it 
is used largely for shingles to cover honses. It 
makes excellent masts. The best class of pine 
is that shipped from Quebec, and the best class 
of spruce that sent from St. John’s. Rafted or 
floated deals are shipped from all Canadian ports 
except St. John’s, and this creates a value in 
their favour, as they are thus bright or un- 
watered. The floating of timber damages the 
goods. Ist, It discolours them, especially the 
sappy parts, makes them gritty ; and 2nd. They 
are apt to crack in drying. Bright deals on the 
other hand, if shipped in good condition, will 
reach this country as clean as when first sawn. 
Best Canadian timber in baulk is known as 
Waney and Board Pine; an inferior quality 
being known as Building timber. ; 

Pitch Pine ia a native of Canada, and 
large quantities are shipped from Florida 
and Pensacola ; its elasticity is remarkable. It 
is much used for deck planking, pumps, and 
troughs, 

Aa stated before, red and vellow pine, white 
fir or spruce, and American white or yellow pine 
and pitch pine are largely imported in planks, deals, 
battens, &c. They are called planks when over 


111 in. wide, battens when 7 in. wide and under, 
and deals when between 7 in. and 11 in. wide. 
They vary in thickness from lin. to 4 in., and 
the following are the chief sizes, viz. :— 
1 


llx4 12x3 9x2 7x1} 7x1} 7x1 
9x4 9x3 9x14 8x1 
7x3 8x 1% 


In American yellow, pitch pine, and spruce, 
the widths may run as high as 18 in. to 2 ft., 
though seldom{in the two latter kinds. 

Planing machinery having been largely intro- 
duced in Sweden and the Baltic ports, they often 
also import flooring 1 in. and 1} in. thick, ready 
prepared, and even mouldings. 

Deals are often branded with a variety and 
number of trade marks, chiefly denoting the 
quality. Strange, a crown has been used from 
time immemorial over whole continents from 
which we derive our supplies. 

* * * 

Deals from Russia and Finland are principally 
of Ist and 2nd qualities only, and usually, how- 
ever, branded with the blow of a hammer and 
not stencilled like Swedish goods by red paint. 
Brands are at all times perplexing, as in some 
cases, Deals marked 2, 3, 4, 5, and even 6, do 
not denote quality, but simply the number of 
yard from which they are taken. Goods from 
Canada ‘are not usually branded, but the different 
qualities of pine deals are seen by ced marks on 
the sides thus :—i, ii, iii, denoting first, second 
and third qualities. 

Hewn timbers are generally branded with the 
hammer at the ends, but the quality of Memel 
timber is given by marks with a scribe in the 
centre, i, ii, for bests and seconds. Dantzic 
timber is readily told from other kinds by a 
multiplicity of private marks in the centre. 

Log timber of all kinds and deals are now 
universally converted into scantling and boards 
by means of machinery, viz., reciprocating frame 
saws and circular saws. In London, a different 
system of charging sawing of deals is adopted 
to that in the provinces, viz., cuts are charged 
so much per dozen, the price varying with the 
length ; ripping being called jlat-cuts in the same 
way. We prefer, however, the country method, 
by which all cuts in the deal or log are charged 
for at per 100 ft. super., and all ripe or flat-cuts 
under 6 in., are charged at per 100 ft. lineal, 
and we herewith give the usual list of prices for 
this work, viz. : ; 

Per 100 ft. Ripping per X cuts 





» 














super. luo ft. run, - 
Oak ... 4a, Od. ls. Gd. ... each 4d. 
Mahogany as ae oe ~~ 
Meme! 2 6 ihe » oF 
Swede and Yel. 
low Pine 2 3 . 8-39 » of 

Pitch Pine 3 9 ks = 
Deals Loe . oO g » OF 
Planing Deals 1 6 

| Chipping do, 1 0 

| Matching, Rebating, or Grooving for Hoop Iron, 

* 3d. per 100 ft. super. 


The prices of deals vary according to their 
qualities, the current rate of freights, and scarcity 
in the market. Our average present rate, how- 
ever, would be as follows, viz. :— 


Spruce ... £9 15 O per standard 
Ist quality, red ......... 1610 0 ” 
2nd_ do. . 1310 0 a 
3rd_ do. ll 0 90 > 
Best Pine Deals (bright) 25 OQ O » 
Do. (floated) 22 0 0 - 
2nds Pine sean 15 0 0 & 





NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AT 
GLASGOW. 

Tue new portion of the county and municipal 
buildings, now approaching completion, promise 
to be an important addition to the many existing 
architectural features of the city. When finished, 
the whole block of buildings will extend from 
Brunswick-street on the east, to Hutcheson. 
street on the west ; and from Ingram-street on 
the north, to Wilson-street on the south. The 
| additional buildings are a continuation of the 
| Grecian style of architecture, which forms so 
| prominent a feature in the neighbourhood. Tlie 
| length of the new building in Ingram-street is 
| 100 ft., down Hutcheson-street it extends to 
| 130 ft., and down Brunswick-street to about 
| 90 ft..—to the points where it joins the older 
| portion of the structure. The frontage in 
| Ingram.street is being touched in the Corinthian 
| style, similar to the facade of the old Merchants’ 
‘ House, which now forms part of the County aud 





Municipal Buildings. Six large Corinthian 
pillars adorn the frontage to Ingram-street, and 
these will be crowned by emblematic figures, 
| rather above the full size. The main entrance 
is in the centre of the facade; and on either 
side there are niches, which will be filled 
in with sculptured figures. Above the doorway 
the arms of the city will be carved. The civic 
arms will be supported on either side by two 
figures, one representing Commerce, and the 
other Manufactures. Entering the interior, we 
find a large and commodious entrance-hall, and 
immediately beyond an inner hall, from which 
rises the grand staircase. The centre area of the 
ground-floor is somewhat triangular in form, and 
has an average width of 50 ft. It will be lighted 
from the roof. On the left side of the building, 
on this floor, accommodation is being provided 
for the City Chamberlain, consisting of private 
apartments, a large public office, waiting and 
record rooms, &c., while to the right, entrance 
will be obtained to private apartments of the 
Town Clerk, and to various committee-rooms. 
The Town Clerk’s public office will be situated in 
the centre area, and also the sasine office, a large 
record-room, and various other apartments for the 
use of clerks, The council chamber, 45 ft. by 28 ft., 
will be upon the first floor, and also the Lord 
Provost's room, and an ante-chamber, committee- 
rooms, waiting-rooms, &c., the whole running 
along the front and left side of the building. 
The offices for the Master of Works, Police, 
Fiscal, City Assessor, &c., will be to the right of 
the corridor. On the secohd, or upper floor, will 
be the room for the Dean of Guild Court (which 
has the control of all buildings erected in the 
city), a house for the chamber-keeper, and 
apartments for the assistants of the various 
officials mentioned. The sum of 42,0001. was 
expended in the purchase of ground and pro- 
perty for the new buildings, and its cost, in- 
cluding alterations in the existing portion, and 
some improvements in the Court-houses at Jail- 
square, will be about 30,0001. The Corporation 
and the Court-house Commissioners will bear 
the cost jointly. The work has been in opera- 
tion three years, and was expected to be com- 
pleted twelve months ago, but a strike among 
the workmen, added to other drawbacks, has 
caused the delay. 








THE NEW OPERA HOUSE, PARIS. 


We have at various times given partial illus- 
trations of the new Grand Opera of Paris, now 
fast approaching completion, and we add to these 
in our present number a view of the side 
entrance, where by means of a winding road 
carriages are enabled to land their occupants a 
story higher than can be done in front. The 
Minister of Pablic Works and other officials made 
a formalexamination of the new building not 
long ago with M. Garnier, its accomplished 
architect, and received the assurance that if the 
necessary funds are voted the house will be ready 
for theatrical representations by the end of the 
present year. Upon this remarkable building, on 
which more than a million of pounds sterling has 
already been spent, painters, sculptors, metal 
workers, mosaicists, artists in fact of all kinds, 
have exhausted their skill, and another monu- 
ment is added to Paris to assist in attracting to 
it travellers of all nations. The grand staircase 
or UVescalier d’honneur, now freed of its scaffold- 
ing and finished, with the exception of some fine 
paintings by M. Pils, which will fill four com- 
partments of the vaulted ceiling, has extorted 
admiration from all by its coherent magnificence ; 
and the key-note thus struck is maintained 
throughout the work. The number of seats pro- 
vided is but 2,194, but every spectator, in respect 
of space, comfort, elegance, and causes of delight, 
is treated like a prince. 

Such works as this, of course within certain 
wide limits, are wise and profitable investments 
on the part of a country, stimulating artists, 
encouraging the progress of art, and affording 
pleasure to millions. 

When a new theatre is required for London, 
two or three houses, surrounded on all sides by 
others, in the most dangerous propinquity, are 
knocked into one, Or, as in the most recent 
example, it is placed in a cellar 40 ft. below the 
level of the pavement, there, if the engine-man 
should cue of these days go to sleep and omit to 
pumpin therequired modicum of fresh air, we may 
have adrama enacted not unlikeonethat took place 
some time ago in what is known as the black- 
hole of Calcutta. The comparison is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. 
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THE NEW OPERA-HOUSE, PARIS. Side View, showing the Carriage Entrance, Rue Nerthe. 


M. Garnier, ARCHITECT. 
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LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE : WAREHOUSE IN QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, OPPOSITE ST. PETER’S HILL. 
Mr. Epwarp E.tis, ArcHirect. 
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WAREHOUSE IN QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, 
OPPOSITE ST. PETER’S-HILL. 


Tuk building, of which we publish a view, has 
been erected for Messrs. Hayter & Hayter, of 
Mark-lane. The ground on which it stands is 
45 ft. by 60 ft., and is held from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works at a rental of 420/. per annum. 
The cost of the building was about 7,0007. 

The cart-entrance is from St. Peter’s-hill, in 
the rear. The materials of the front elevation 
are brick, Portland-stone, Ransome’s patent 
stone, and terra cotta. The architect is Mr. 
Edward Ellis, and the contractors are Mesers. 
J.& F. Coleman. The sculpture in the tym- 
panum was executed by Mr. Forsyth. 








ON TIMBER HOUSES. 


On the 6th inst., Mr. Frank E. Thicke read a | 


paper at the Society of Arts, giving the results 
of his inquiries in Norway and Sweden con- 
cerning the erection of wooden houses,—their 
mode of construction,—to fest what had been 
stated as to their durability and cleanliness,— 
and to study their economy. 

The result of his two visits he summed up 
thus :—‘* 1 can bear testimony to the handsome 
appearance, thecleanliness, the equable tempera- 
ture, and the durability of these timber houses ; 
but I am not able to state that they can be built 
at the same redaction of cost as stated to be the 
case with the house in Devonshire, although | 
found that they can be built for considerably 
less money than we have been accustomed to 
pay in this country for the same class of house. 
First of all, I found that Mr. Vicary was singu. 
larly fortunate in choosing the time he did for 
giving the order for his house, for immediately 
afterwards the price of timber rose immensely ; 
and, moreover, his house was built principally 
by a man who, it is well known in Christiania, 
lost mouey by the transaction. It was clearly 
shown to me, also, that the price of timber was 
steadily rising to such a height that at least 
30 per cent. must be added to the cost in esti- 
mating for these houses. Notwithstanding this, 
my experience shows me that they can be built 
cheaper by 30 or 40 per cent. than an ordinary 
house of brick or stone. This is what I intended 
to convey in my letter to the Times of the 12th 
of February last, although it has been supposed 
that my object was to state that Norwegian or 
Swedish houses could not be built any cheaper 
than our English ones.” 

After giving various details, he said :— 

“In conclusion, 1 would point out that the 


continued increase of house-rent, as well as of 


all the necessaries of life, presents an ever-accu- 
mulating difficulty, and many persons would now 
be residing in their own houses, instead of pay- 
ing very high rents for very inferior abodes, if 
the cost of building was not so inordinately 
great. Here, then, it seems to me is a sugges. 
tion for them, which if they adopt they can be 
confident it is a good one, although it may not 
have been put before them as I for one should 


have liked. By sending to Norway and Sweden | 


for such a house as they may require, they can 
be assured that they will obtain one that will be 
built in half the time of an ordinary house, be 
ready for occupation immediately, be drier and 


' 
warmer, and cost very much less money. I have | 


endeavoured to the best of my ability to point 
out the merits of these timber houses, and 
although, of course, | could have gone more into 
the details of their construction, and thus 
perhaps have gratified the curiosity of many of 
my professional brethren, I have preferred 
giving you the result of my experience when in 
Scandinavia, as to their durability, cleanliness, 
and comfort. As I said before, my opinion must 
only be taken for what it is worth, but still, at 
the same time, if that opinion, humble though it 
be, is borne out by the statements of abler and 


more experienced men than myself, as 1 venture | 
to think it is, 1 am confident that on reflection | ancient capital, three miles further tothe north; | stone temples, which have been photographed by 


those who have so persistently stated that 
wooden houses are not durable, are not comfort. 
able, are not dry, are not clean, and are as costly 
as brick and stone houses, will soon come round 


and alter that opinion when what are shown to | 


them as facts are proved to be so.” 
In the discussion whieh followed, 
Mr. R. Rawlinson, C.B., said, correctly enough, 


he had come that evening to hear history read | 
backwards, for the paper they had listened to 
took them into a period of two centuries ago. 
He would not have ventured to speak oun this 


| question if he had not been through Sweden and 
| Norway. He had been far inland there to the 
| forests where the timber was grown, and he had 
|seen the style of house in the different villages 
and on the roads. What Mr. Sparkes had said 
with regard to the vermin was quite true, but 
whether they were necessary to that style of 
house he was not ready to say. In the two 
principal towns of Sweden, Gothenberg and 
Stockholm, houses were not built of wood, but 


In the plans which were hung on the walls now 
before the audience he did not see any of the 
peculiar characteristics of the Swedish and 


outside of almost every house. When he first 
saw this, he asked what it was for, and was told 
it was to aid the people in extinguishing fire. 
That timber houses would be liable to fire where 
stoves are used, and in a climate where a high 
| temperature was got up inside, and every crack 
and crevice stopped up to shut out the cold, was 
only to be expected. That square log-houses 
might be gutted by fire, and the log-walis be left 
as in brick houses, he could quite understand. 
They must not imagine that Sweden was a cold 
country, by any means. He never suffered so 
}much from heat himself as when he was in the 
| Arctic Circle. The heat during the sunimer was 
|}most intense. As to the economy of erecting 
} wooden houses, no doubt there would be some 
‘in a country where wood was plentiful. Trees 
ithere of 120 years old could be bought for 
| 5s. each. They were cut on the margins of the 





|rivers, and thence they were sleighed down by | 


| reindeer and lodged onthe ice. Whentheice broke 
up they floated down, but an immense number of 
them were destroyed on the passage. It might 
be easily imagined that in such a country timber 
houses were economical in construction ; but 
even if they were built cheaply here and found 
to answer, should there be any demand for them, 
the prices that had been quoted would not stand 
six months They would rise, and the building 
of wooden houses would soon be stopped by price 
alone. As to brick and stone houses being un- 
comfortable, that of course depended entirely 
on the mode of their construction. He was sure 
he was speaking to persons who would bear him 
out in saying that houses as built in England 
were generally comfortable. Many were uncom- 
fortable, they knew, but he believed that if his 
audience went to Sweden and Norway and 
attempted to winter there, they would find many 
wooden houses there were uncomfortable as well. 
Whether they should have open fires or stoves, 
as in Sweden and Norway, depended on taste 
and constitution. Many English constitutions 
would not stand what had to be borne in Sweden 
and Norway in winter. Windows were double- 
framed; the outer frame was taken out in 
summer and put in in winter, and so intense 
was the cold that the space between the two 
frames was packed in with cotton wool, and 
every means was taken to shut out the frosty 
‘air. The stove then became a necessity, for if 
there were open flues and chimneys the down 
draught would be of such a character that the 
fire and smoke would be blown into the room. 

Mr. Hale thought wooden houses would do 
very well in isolated spots, but said innocently 
|it was a little questionable whether houses in 
streets should be built of wood. In the latter 
case there would be great danger of fire. 

We should think so too. 





|THE RUINS OF CAMBOJA: INDO-CHINA. 


In the course of a paper by H. G. Kennedy: 


read on the Ist inst., at the Society of Arte, 
Mr. Kennedy said, as to the ruins in Camboja, 


which have already been examined by Europeans 
with more or less care. The principal remains 
are the ruins of the great temple, known as 
Ongceor or Nakhon Wat, and the ruins of the 


but tMere are other relics of great importance, 
some within a radius of fifty miles from the 
ancient capital, some more distant, at Korat, in 
Laos, or in the southern provinces of Camboja. 
These are not temples merely, and simple 
pagodas, but vast banked-up causeways, running 
high and dry above the autumn inundations, and 
doubtless uniting city to city in times long gone 
| by. There are huge square reservoirs, faced with 
brick or stone, and constructed for the useof a 


of brick or stone, the same as in Copenhagen. | 


Norwegian houses, one of which was the ladder | 


on the “Antiquities of Siam and Camboja,” | 


that there are upwards of twenty distinct groups | 


| temples and the cities, but at frequent intervals 
| alongside what were anciently the main highways 
|The rivers were crossed with handsomely 
| balustraded bridges, built on archways and con- 
structed of stone, and the whole character of 
the ruins, from their grandeur, from the 
|extended area on which they occur, as well as 
from their number and variety, bears silent but 
| unmistakable witness to the existence of a very 
great, powerful, and populous empire, which has 
passed from history, and left, so far as is yet 
| known, not one single written chronicle of its 
jown behind. The materials of which the 
monuments are built comprise a ferruginous 
sort of stone, common in many parts of that 
country ; granite; and, lese frequently, bricks. 
In the temple of Ongcor Wat alone M. Mouhot 
took the trouble to count the pillars, and found 
them to pumber more than 1,532; they are 
; monoliths, and were dragged from the quarries 
in rough blocks, and carved after they had been 
| placed in position. Whether any masonic 
| marks are to be found on the columns or other 
sculptures I do not know. Such marks are 
discovered, I believe, by the explorers in Pales. 
tine, but in Camboja nobody yet seems to have 
inquired into this point. The small holes to be 
seen in the exposed faces of the huge blocks 
of stone were of use, as 1 presume, in the 
mechanical appliances adopted for conveying 
the blocks from the quarries, and for hoisting 
them to their ultimate position. An indication 
of one of the metnods employed for this purpose 
is afforded by the photograph of a bas-relief, 
which shows us a mighty stone being heaved up 
by the united efforts of two torturers in thy 
realms below, for the pounding of some poor 
wretch whom we see awaiting his ddom in a sort 
of mortar. 

The quarries from which the stones for 
Ongeor Wat and other temples around it were 
procured lie about thirty miles from the ancient 
capital, at the foot of a low range of jungle-clad 
hills; and there, not only may the marks of the 
masons’ chisels, and the touch of many a vanished 
hand still be discovered, but blocks half-severed 
from the parent rock are to be seen, too, just 
as they were left when the labourers were sui. 
denly interrupted long centuries ago. This, at 
least, ia What the Frenchmen tell us, and I see 
no reason to doubt their statement. This range 
of hills where the quarries are to be found, is 
connected by au ancient causeway with the old 
capital; and, while various ruins of minor im- 
portance are scattered along the route, th: 
temple or palace of Melea, which is one of the 


principal remains, and perhaps the latest, lies a 
mile or two farther to the east. We might! 
expect, therefore, that in old time there was : 
numerous population in that locality. Hence i 
is interesting to note,—and this is a point which 
has, 1 believe, hitherto escaped remark,—tlat 
the group of hills referred to is still known as 
the Khao Rishi, or the hills of the Rishis; and «: 
those hill-sides, perhaps, in an age of fervid 
Buddhism, many a Rishi meditated in his hermit 
cell on the unrealities of human life, on the 
merits of his Great Master, and on the duties of 
| self-abnegation. Native testimony corroborates 
this view, and kindled in me, at any rate, when 
I halted at the foot of those hills, an eager, but 
impossible, wish to push my researches further 
There, so they report, on the hill-tops, and buried 
jin the silence of the forest, are statues of 
| Buddha and other relics of the past. But there 
| would be great difficulty in verifying such state. 
| mente, because the natives, who alone would 
| guide us to the spots, stand in awe of demons, 
| whom they allege to inhabit the mountai: 
| des 
Phere are a good many groups of these Cam. 
bojan ruins, which, though known to exist 1 
localities much more accessible than those t 
which I have just referred, have, unfortunately, 
not yet been examined by Europeans. For 
example. Two days north of Preakan, in Cam 
| boja proper, are some remains styled Cakes 
| Near Phimai, in the province of Korat, are som: 


¢ 


{ 


a Siamese artist ; and again, at Souren, in Laos, 
remains are to be found which the natives alleg« 
to be of great importance. I stumbled upon 
some myself on the lonely bank of an unfre- 
quented river ; but the jungle was so dense, and 
my time so short, that I cannot at all tell 
whether they were of great extent or the 
reverse. Further carefal exploration is much to 
be desired, more particularly as inscriptions 
frequently turn up, and these if collected and 
examined, might throw a flood of light on the 





population that must plainly have been a dense 
one. Thesereservoirs are found not merely in the 





history of the race. 
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From the very incomplete examination which 
I made of the ancient capital and of the ruins in 
its vicinity, | gathered the general impression 
that though, as years roll on, the destruction of 
these antiquities is being swiftly and surely 
accomplished, it was not the band of time that 
dealt the first and fatal blow. I rather seemed 
to see the traces of some sudden and complete 
overthrow, of the capture of the city by an 
invading army, and of the subsequent ravages 
of an unsparing conqueror and his host. 





THE “ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
SANITARY ENGINEERS” AT WEST 
HAM. 

A meetine of the Home Counties District was 
held at West Ham on Friday last, April 24th, 
forthe purpose of inspecting the Abbey Mills 
Pamping Station, the Weat Ham Sewage Works, 
and the phosphate process and irrigation farm 
at Barking. The meeting was attended by Mr. 
Lewis Angell, president; Mr. Lemon, borough 
engineer, Southampton, vice-president ; Mr. C. 
Jones, Ealing, general hon. sec.; Mr. Ellice- | 
Clark, hon. sec. Home Counties; Mr. Pritchard, | 
borough engineer, Warwick, hon. sec. for Mid- 
land Counties ; and the representatives of about 
forty towns, including Bristol, Birkenhead, | 
Croydon, Canterbury, Cambridge, Stoke-on- 
Trent, Folkstone, Lowestoft, Richmond, Here. 
ford, Maidenhead, Reading, Boston, Hanley, 
Watford, High Wycombe, Epsom, Maidstone, 
Acton, Eton, &c. Letters were received from 
Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, Leeds, Norwich, 
Birmingham, Portsmouth, and other towns, re- 
yretting non-attendance through business ar- 
rangements, Mr. (now Sir J.) Bazalgette, C.B., 
engineer to the Metropolitan Board, and Mr. 
Haywood, C.E., engineer to the City of Lon. 
don, were elected honorary members of the 
Association. Having visited Abbey Mills the 
engineers and surveyors proceeded to the 
West Ham pumping-station, where Mr. Lewis 
Angell, who is engineer to the West Ham Local 
Board, explained that the whole sewage of the 
district flowed into the River Lea. The conser- 
vators of the Lea and the Thames had both 
given notice to the Local Board, calling upon 
them to clarify and disinfect the sewage of the 
district by the best-known practicable means 
before discharging it into the stream. The 
Board were simply anxious to know what pro- 
cesa to adopt. Originally, and, as they thought, 
in accordance with the views of the Govern- 
ment, they had secured 750 acres of land, 
situated between the Lodge Farm, Barking, and 
the Thames, far away from hnman habitation. | 
Here they proposed to utilise the sewage by 
irrigation, and they had so contrived the financial | 
point of the scheme as to reduce the local | 
burdens of the ratepayers, instead of increasing | 
them, and that without any reference to profit 
from the use of the sewage. But, to their great 
surprise, after preparing their plans, they were 
told by the Local Government Board, then newly 
appointed, with Mr. Stansfeld at its bead, that 
they need not go to se much trouble, and they 
were advised to adopt the tank system, purifying 
the sewage as far as they were able. The 
Government sanction to the irrigation scheme 
was positively refused, and the Local Board was 
left in the difficulty of not knowing what to 
do, They had tried several plans, including 
General Scott's lime process, producing Portland 
cement, on which method they had expended 
14000, 

The next visit was to the Lodge Farm, near 
Barking. Here Mr. Henry J, Morgan explained 
the operations of the Metropolis Sewage Com- 
pany. A portion of the sewage of London is 
conveyed from the contiguous line of the great 
outfall sewer, and distributed over the farm by 
means of open carriers. The area of the farm 
is 212 acres, and a portion of the sewage is 
previously treated by the Phosphate Sewage 
Company. The deposit is dried by exposure to 
the air, and ia said to give off no smell during 
that process, When dried, it is ground, and sold 
as a portable manure, stated to be valuable, 
having a large proportion of phosphate for its 
base, The original precipitating mixture con. 
sists of a phosphate of alumina, ground to powder 
and treated with sulphuric acid. 

A diuner took place at the Town-hall in the 
evening. Among the local gentlemen present 
were Mr, Meeson, Mr. Tonge, Mr. Norman, Dr. 
Shipston, &c. Mr. Lewis Angell occupied the 
chair, and a number of pleasant speeches were 
made, 


| was in truth a house of God, a very gate of 


ithrough some of the older streets in Ronen. 


BEAUTIFYING TOWNS.* 


Whatever be the style adopted, our towns 
should be rendered beautiful. Green trees, 
the lime, the mountain ash, the acacia, the 
poplar, the red chestnut, and the crimson thorn, 
I would have growing in every thoroughfare, 
pictures or if not pictures, good chromos 
or oleographs hung in every dwelling, busts and 
statues, or if not statues, exact copies of the 
priceless sculptures of the past, recessed in 
every wall. Outside 1 would clothe the now 
dreary surfaces with the gracious outlines of 
the fig, the ivy, and the vine, the flower with 
all its loveliness and perfume ascending to 
heaven; in short, the plant with the life, the 
beauty, and the grace which it everywhere 
sheds around. Walking one day last summer 
with my daughter in Kent, I came upon a per- 
fect sea of the scarlet poppy. Hard by was a 
| field of the trifolium incarnatum. The poppies 
had taken fast possession of the field and half 
or more of a newly-constructed road. Never 
in this world was anything more exquisite. It 





heaven. In respect of sculpture and architec. 
ture, I very greatly prefer the Italian style 
myself, with its balustrades, arcades, cam. 


[ piece, devoid absolately of design or taste, with 
glittering register stove, fender and fire-irons to 
match. In every case then, we should call for 
the architect’s aid, however simple the design. 
He alone can fitly realise grace, convenience, 
safety, and proper economy. Men who are 
their own exclusive architects, are about as well 
advised as those who prove their own physicians 
or their own lawyers. Next indeed to the 
homes of Heaven, there are not perhaps many 
things more desirable than is a well-ordered 
dwelling, beautiful within and seemly without, 
with garden if it may be, a dwelling exempt 
alike from stagnant air and grovelling impurity ; 
in fine, a dwelling occupied by self-respecting 
intelligent people, and supplied with those ap. 
pliances of literature, science, and art which, 
thanks to social progress and advancing civilisa. 
tion, potentially at any rate, are now more or 
less within the reach of every one. Let the 
architect, then, for it devolves on him in a large 
measure to do so, cover the surface in country 
and town with erections at once pleasant to 
look upon and delightful to occupy. Architec. 
ture, true architectde, is, in fact, poetry in stone ; 
it is an enchanting art. If it be indeed true, 
and true it is most emphatically, that “a thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever,” a thing of ugliness, 





paniles, and tiled roofs. But I am free to con- | 
‘ess that I have seen Italian structures, or| 
rather those that were so misnamed, excessively | 
ugly, and structures eminently beautiful that 
were not Italian at all. Why terra cotta, a sub- 
stance in itself perfectly imperishable, is not | 
more generally resorted to,'] cannot well imagine. | 
Let each erection then, be at least good and | 
sufficient, and, if only it may be, beautiful also. 
Why must houses be facsimiles of each other, | 
interminable rows of uumitigable ugliness? If, 
only I had my will, I would have no two abso- | 
lutely alike, but each different from the other, | 
different as are the lily and the rose, each per- | 
fect and each beautiful. Viser Dieu should be 
our motto here, as in everything else, for in 
God resides all beauty. In short, our cities 
and our towns are flagrantly deficient. Streets 
and houses, at once individually and collectively, 
are bald, dreary, characterless. Houses in 
former days, in truth, possessed, at least often 
possessed, an individuality now almost extinct. 
The only improvement within the last hundred 
years has been to recess windows somewhat, 


| instead of having them on a staring level with | 


the exterior walls, too often, however, owing to | 
the miserable tenuity of the walls, to project | 


‘unpleasantly into the interior of the chamber. | 
| In Normandy and the Low Countries it is often | 


a perfect treatto walk throngh the old towns. 
Once, 1 remember, I had a ramble by moonlight, 
Every deformity was veiled, and the effects 
were perfectly enchanting. 
No single elevation, in fact, should be raised | 
without the aid of a competent constructor, one | 
of real taste, refinement, and skill,—in short, an | 
architect. But houses in thousands, nay, tens 
of thousands, are run up, to use the patent 
phrase, by persons who, because they happen to | 
know how to lay a brick, plant a rafter or joist, 
imagine themselves equal to every artistic re- 
quirement. A builder, 1 freely admit, may be 
most able, intelligent, and industrious, but he is 
not, therefore, an architect, is he? Every one 
ought to stand upon his own calling. We do 
not ask a gardener to draw up an outline of 
the vegetable kingdom, require an apothecary 
to set forth the practice of medicine, or expect 
a man before the mast to sail ships across the 
seas. The builder may fitly execute, but it is 
the master, the architect's part to plan. At the 
same time, the young architect, while he has 
his Vignola,—Vignolat+ to whom modern archi- 
tecture is so unspeakably indebted,—at his 
finger-ends, ought, | submit, to be practically 
conversant with all his materials, and not be led 
away by the mendicant idea that outlay merely 
and art are one, The humblest and most inexpen- 
sive structure may be made to evince a real taste, 
the costliest a true economy. One of the most, 
perhaps the most beautiful of the remaining 
relics of ancient art in Athens, or indeed the 
world, to wit the choragic monument of Lysi- 
crates, did not, 1 am persuaded, cost so much 
as may oftentimes be seen expended on some 
staring monstrosity of a white marble chimney- 


* From a pamphlet by Dr. Henry MacCormac, 
‘Arrangement of Houses, considered in Reference to 
Sanitary and Artistic Requirements.” Belfast: W. H. 
Green. 1874, 


+ Il Vignola Iustrato, Roma, 1828, Vignole de Poche 





jestimate was 2,7031. 





Paris, 1880, 


houses regarded, is also a disgrace, a horror, 
and a desolation, so long, at least, as it is per- 
mitted to disgrace the soil on which it ought 
never to have been suffered to find a place. 





THE ARBORETUM AT WALSALL. 
Tue Walsall Arboretum has been formally 


|opened, and in order to give ¢éclut to the pro- 


ceedings, most of the shops and places of busi- 
ness were closed, The movement for the estab- 
lishment of an Arboretum originated some years 
ago, and by the llth March, 1873, the contract 
of Messrs. Rowley and Lynex for erecting the 
lodges, boundary wall, &c., wasaccepted. Their 
Mr. Lowe, of Wolver- 
hampton, laid out and planted the grounds. 
Mr. Lowe's contract was 1,2651. The paid-up 


capital of the company is 4,0001., in addition to 


which 6251. were received in donations. The 
site of the Arboretum is the Old Hall Estate, 
used as a limestone quarry. The grounds are 
bounded nearly all the way by a high wall, and 
at the main entrance, which is at the junction of 
Denmark-road with Lichfield-street, is a lodge, 
with a square tower. The grounds are well 
arranged, including a broad gravelled walk 
bounded on either side by plantations and flower- 
eds. There isa lake for boating ; a summer 
house; a rockery, covered with ferns, plants, 
and flowers; and croquet lawns. The principal 
promenade is 120 yards long and 25 wide, and 
forms a walk between the two lakes. On the 
east of the large lake is the cricket-field, 200 
yards long by 150 yards wide. There is also a 
bowling-green. At the east corner of the lake 
are refreshment-rooms. There is also an or- 
chestra capable of accommodating thirty per- 
formers ; and near is a piece of greensward, which 
will be appropriated for dancing. The archery 


| grounds are upwards of 100 yards long, and there 


are also a gymnasium and quoit-ground, The 
large lake is 7} acres in extent. 





WHAT IS A FACTORY ? 

Tur case of Redgrave v. Lee, heard in the Court of 
Queen's Bench, before the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Blackburn, and Mr. Justice Archibald, raised the ques- 
tion what is a factory within the meaning of the Factory 
Acts Extension Act of 1867 (30th & 31st Vict., cap. 103). 
It was an appeal by an inspector of factories against the 
dismissal of a complaint against the proprietor of a 
cement manufactory at Halling, in Kent, for not duly 
hanging up a notice of the name and address of the 
inspector of factories for the district. There are about 
200 men employed in the works, in a great many differ- 
ent capacities, and the premises are very extensive. 
The works oceupy 10 acres, and they include mills. 
The basis of the cement is chalk, which is taken from 
® space of 3 acres a mile from the works. The chalk 
is washed, burnt, and ground in mills, and eubjected 
to several different processes to make it into cement. 
There are many open sheds in the works, most of the 
processes going on in such open sheds or in the open 
air. There is no separte building on the premises in 
which fifty persons are engaged, and there is only one 
boy under the age of sixteen employed. The magistrates, 
on the authority of a case decided in this court, in which 
a slate quarry was held not within the Act, dismissed the 
information. The inspector appealed. The last Act 
defines a factory thus :—‘‘ Any premises, whether adjoin- 
ing or separate, in the same occupation, and constituting 
one trade establishment in or within the precincts of 
which fifty or more persons are employed in any manu- 
facturing process.’ The court at once said there was 
no doubt the making of cement was “‘a manufacturing 
process.”” The court, however, adhered to their former 
a ve mad — pa draw the line ; but here the 
wor to be done almost entirely in the open air. 
They ‘therefore dismissed the appeal and upheld the 
decision. 
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“ST. VEDAST FOSTER AND ST. MICHAEL. 
LE-QUERNE.” 


Si1rx,—I notice in your last issue an account of 
the works proposed to be executed at the above ; 
with reference to which, allow me to add some 
particalars. 

The Saddlers’ Company are desirous of making 
certain additions to their hall. They are pre- 
vented from doing this, owing to the rights of 
lighting possessed by the Church over their 
property on the south side, without first obtain- 
ing the consent of the rector and churchwardens 
to closing up these windows. The granting of 
this consent is now under consideration, 

With reference to the alterations proposed to 
be carried out by the rector from my designe, 
they are not of so extensive a character as you 
imagine, and certainly cannot be said to amount 
to a “re-construction” of the “interior of the 
church ;” on the contrary, they are of a perfectly 
reasonable character, and amount to a re. 
arrangenient of the internal fittings, and such 
other works as are required by the present con- 
dition of the fabric. The contemplated altera- 
tions are, in fact, of so reasonable a nature, 
that when I submitted the drawings to the 
Bishop of London, his lordship signified his con- 
sent, with one exception, which had reference to 
the emblematical carved figures proposed to be 
placed upon the existing reredos, and which the 
rector, in deference to the Bishop's objection, has 
since withdrawn from the faculty. This was 
distinctly stated at the Vestry meeting held last 
month, when I attended with the designs to ex- 
plain their nature and scope. 

I purposely refrain from making any remarks 
upon the opposition raised by the Vestry to these 
alterations. Epwakp Powek, 





MACCLESFIELD BOROUGH 
SURVEYORSHIP. 

For the appointment of Borough Surveyor, 
Mr. C. F. Wike Leicester ; Mr. Joseph Dawson, 
Engineers’ Department, Salford; Mr. J. B. 
Jerram, Engineers’ Department, Manchester ; 
and Mr. O. C. Robson, Stratford, London, were 
selected from twenty-five applicants. From 
these Mr. Dawson was selected by the Com. 
mittee, and recommended to the Council for the 
appointment, and now we find the whole pro. 
ceeding set aside, and another gentleman, not 
in the above list, elected to the post. Surely 
there has been great injustice here. Some man 
of reputation in the town should make it his 
business to look into it. 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Leek.—Six months ago the joiners gave notice 
to their masters that at the end of that period 
they should expect to receive an advance in 
wages of 3s. per week. Their earnings up to 
the present time have been 25s. per week. The 
term of notice expired at the beginning of this 
month, but the employers refused to give the 
rise, and consequently the men struck work. 

Doncaster.—The union bricklayers employed 
at Doncaster have turned ont, to the number of 
about fifty, for an advance of wages equal to 3s. 
per week. 

Rotherham.—The dispute between the union 
house-painters and their employers continues. 
The masters have refused to submit the question 
to arbitration; and the men have refused to 
accept an offer of the employers of an extra 
halfpenny per hour, their demand being an extra 
penny. Some of the men have left the town 
and obtained work elsewhere, and a notice has 
been published calling upon other painters to 
stay away from Rotherham until the settlement 
of the dispute. 

Shefield.—The masons have given notice of 
their intention to demand an advance of 2s. per 
} ane The notice will expire at the end of 

une. 

Huddersfield. — Three hundred masons’ 
labourers have struck for an advance of 6d. per 
day on present wages, which are 21s. per week 
for nine months of the year, and 19s. during the 
three winter months. 

Loughborough.—A large number of the brick- 
layers employed in this town have been out on 
strike for the last few days. They require an 
advance of 2d. per hour. We understand that 
some of the men have resumed work at an 
advance of $d. per hour. 

Nottingham.—The brickmakers’ strike has | 
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been brought to a conclusion at a conference 
between the masters and the men. The masters 
had throughout maintained that their prices 
were up to any throughout the country, not even 
excepting Sheffield. An increase, which is 
stated not to fall far short of the men’s demand, 
has been conceded on culvert bricks, wedge 
bricks, the firing of bricks, picking up of bricks, 
and on the day's wages. A list of Sheffield 
prices had been shown by the men, but on 
investigation it was found that Sheffield, which 
was regarded as the best locality in the trade, 
gave nearly 2s, a thousand less. The men went 
to work again, and the arrangement just entered 
intois to continue in force for two years, at the end 
of which term two months’ notice is to be given 
on either side, should it be deemed necessary to 
make an alteration. 

Edinburgh.—The master painters have agreed 
to advance the wages of efficient workmen 4d. 
per hour on and after the 4th inst. 

Dunfermline-—A number of the joiners and 
cabinet-makers who came out on strike have 
resumed work on their former terms. The 
greater part of the men are atill idle. 

Dumfries.—The joiners, who have been on 
strike for four weeks, have resumed work. The 
men asked a rise of jd. per hour, and the recog- 
niticn of a number of bye-laws; and the 
masters, while conceding the rise asked for, 
refused to sanction the bye.laws. An agree. 
ment has been come to on the workmen with. 
drawing the most obnoxious of the bye-laws. 

Kilmarnock, — The masons’ atrike, which 
commenced a month ago, in consequence of the 
masters refusing to accede to a reduction of 
hours from 54 to 51 per week, still continues. 
On Saturday, the employers offered to make 
this concession on condition that a few of the 
men who did not take part in the strike should 
not be subjected to the fine of 21. imposed upon 
them by the unionists, but this offer has been 
declined, and the masters seem determined to 
agree to no other terms. 








ST. BOTOLPH’S CHURCH, ALDERSGATE 
STREET. 

Txis church has been refitted and decorated 
from the plans of Mr. J. Blyth, architect. The 
alterations consist mainly of new open wainscot 
benchea, with carved patere and mouldings at 
ends of same; four cross aisles, formed and 
paved with alternate slabs of slate and Portland 
stone, laid diagonally, which paving has been also 
carried up the centre aisle; and a chancel has 
been formed by raising the ground at the east 
end, with Portland stone steps leading to it, the 
area being covered with tiles; choir-stalla and 
readers’ desks being ranged on either aside. 
The old circular altar-steps have been removed 
and straight ones substituted, with burnished 
brass rails, and oak top-rail. The hot-water 
pipes are carried in trenches on either side of 
the aisle, instead of as coils as heretofore. The 





| existing reproduction of the originals, will 
shortly be erected in public view, as part of 
the Sculptare Collections. The statues gene- 
rally are being repainted, and will be better seen, 
in consequence o/ an improvement that is in 
progress, The new roofing of the Palace, 
become n after the twenty years during 
which the building bas stood, is being steadily 
proceeded with. Some important portions are 
already completed, as over the series of Southern 
Industrial Courts, the Picture Gallery, the 
Opera Theatre, and the Concert-room. Over 
the Fine Arta Courts of the Northern Nave a 
much.-desired alteration is to be made. The 
excessive light will be modified, and better 
directed for artistic effect, by excluding the 
rays altogether from a portion of the roof on 
either side of a central glazed division, the 
beneficial result of which measure will be very 
apparent. 

We are glad to hear that during the past 
season the animals in the Aquarium have thriven, 
and the mortality among them has been excecd- 
ingly small. The Aquarium is now, in fact, 
what it was designed to become,—a satisfactory 
representative collection of nearly all examples 
of British marine fawna that can be preserved 
in an inland Aquariam. We would direct atten. 
tion to the superb group of living corals that 
has lately arrived from Napies, and is now an 
object of great interest in the collection. This 
will be the first time in Britain that the circu- 
latory system has been applied to fresh water. 
All the fresh-water fish of the British islands 
that can be kept in an Aquarium will be here 
represented. This will be a primary object, but 
the introduction of foreign examples will be in 
due time carried out. 

Of the operations of the School of Art, Science, 
and Literature, which, as a primary object, 
utilises for educational purposes the permanent 
collections of the Crystal Palace, we have 
recently spoken, The new buildings for the 
ladies’ division have been completed at the 
north end of the Palace, and they comprise not 
only fine studios, but a large chamber for 
lectures and other purposes, and a complete 
suite of rooms for class tuition and private 
lessons, 

Musical illustrations will be very full during 
the coming year. First must be named the Great 
Handel Festival, which, as a result, will be 
greatly served by former experience, as well as 
the supersession of some difficulties by a per- 
fected organization ; and it is wonderful how 
mnch this has to do with the matter. 

On the 16th of May, the day fixed for the 
visit of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia, the concert will be given the character 
of a Festival worthy of the occasion. 

In presence of the exceptional incidence 
of the Handel Festival this year, it has been 
found most expedient to suspend the National 
Music Meeting. 

We are glad to find that carefully studied re- 
presentations of the National Drama will occupy 








decoration on the ceiling is carried out in 
turquoise blue and fawns, the capitals of columns | 
being heightened in gold ; the walls are of a light | 
salmon tinge, relieved at the east end with gold, 
the frieze being in maroon dull sage-green and 

fawn. The stained-glass windows were taken | 
out and restored, Messrs. Hayward & Son were 
the contractors; Messrs, Stevens & Son pro- 
vided and fixed the sunlights and other burners ; | 
and Messrs. Rayner & Son were the upholsterers. 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Accorptne to the new programme issued May 
Ist, the twenty-first year of the Crystal Palace, 
now commencing, promises to be anexceptionally 
brilliant one in respect of the special art 
features that have developed, or are being 
developed, as a settled policy of the institution, 
particularly in music. Tbe Great Handel! Fes- 
tival, a celebration unique in its character, 
recurs in 1874; and the consistent presentation 
of music as a fine art will be pursued unre- 
mittingly. The directors promise, we are glad 
to wee, that the permanent illustrations of Fine 
Art and Science, that form integral features of 
the Crystal Palace, shall be carefally kept unim- 
paired, and, whenever opportunity serves, 
added to. 

The company possesses casts of the famous 
Dioscuri, the Colossi that now stand in front 
of the Pope’s Palace, on the Quirinal at Rome, 


an important position in the plan of the seasou. 
The encouraging results that attended the per- 
formance of “Hamlet” and of “ Macbeth” 
demonstrated not only the possibility but the 
desirability of prosecuting the course then 
entered on. It is intended, if possible, to pro- 
ceed in like manner with “A Midsammer 
Night’s Dream,” introducing all the music 
composed by Mendelssohn for it, and “ The 
Tempest,” accompanying it with the masic by 
Arthur Sallivan. But the dramas selected will 
not be confined to Shakespeare's; other examples 
of the masterpieces of English poetical drama, 
as well as of the fine English comedies, will in 
due course be given. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS, 


At a special general meeting held on the 11th 
of May, the proposal,—“ That in the opinion of 
this committee it would be advisable to raise the 
entrance fees and subscriptions of members of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects,” was 
withdrawn by the member who had moved its 
adoption. It was then resolved,—‘ That a 
special committee be appointed to consider and 
report to a special general meeting as to the 
financial condition of the Institute, and the beat 
mode of increasing its efficiency.” 

The following offico-bearers were elected :— 

President.—Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R.A. 

Vice. Presidents. — Messrs. LH. Currey, John 





which hill has from them come to be called the 





Monte Cavallo ; and these grand works, the only 


Gibson, and G. Vulliamy. 
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Talbot Bury, T. C. Clarke, C. H. Cooke, John 
Foster, E. A. Gruning, 0. Hansard, E. UH. 
Martineau, Harry Oliver, Wyatt Papworth, E. 
G. Paley, E. Salomons, and W. M. Teulon. — 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. F. P. Cockerell (Foreign 
Correspondence). 

Secretary.—Mr. C. L. Eastlake (Home Daties). 

Auditors.—Mr. E. C. Robins, Fellow ; and Mr. 
J.T. Knowles, Associate. 

Treasurer.—Sir W. R. Farquhar. 

Honorary Solicitor.—Mr. ¥. Oavry. 





DORKING SANITARY AUTHORITY. 
Tis authority does not seem to be in 


the south-west tower, thence through the roof up 
to the south-west tower, to a large tank capable 
of containing 6,000 gallons (which will always be 
kept full), fixed at an ney sot . 160 cp pcm 
ound. Pipes will pass from the tan 
the roofs, with hydrants and hose always fixed at 
various points, so that at the first alarm of fire 
one man, unaided, will be able to turn on the 
water to any point of danger. A second pipe 
will be ran from the Triforium along the roof to 
Henry VIL.’s Chapel, at the entrance to which 
another pipe (a stand-pipe) has been fixed. Both 
of these pipes have been fitted with double hose 
and hydrants. It is calculated that the tank, 
when charged, would suffice for half an hour's 
full deluge, but in the event of fire-engines not 
arriving in that time, a powerful hand-pump of 
about 12-men power, has been attached to the 





working order as yet, but there are already 
two parties elected with a majority in favour 
of sanitary reform and Dorking drainage. 
This party, Mr. Cliff said, at a recent meet-| 
ing, had for years been fighting a losing 
battle, but had now obtained a majority, 
and were not to be shelved. Dr. Jacob, the 
medical officer, said parochial committees had 
been appointed in the district, but were only 
means for shelving the whole work. There had 
been 77 deaths during the quarter, or at the rate 
of 20°5 per thousand in Dorking; in Epsom 
(urban), the rate was only 11°3; Epsom (rural), 
14; Chertsey (rural), 206; Reigate (rural), 
11:9; Reigate (urban), 166. The death-rate in 
Dorking thus appeared higher than it ought to 
be. The rate of sickness per thousand in 
Dorking during the past quarter had been 
higher than in his other districts, 


Sir,—Pablished reports will show you our 
Sanitary state, and how it affects our health 
Statistics. The consequence likewise is this, we 
have not a house building in the town, plenty to 
let of all sorts and sizes, plenty of building 
plots to be sold, and not a purchaser. Where 
can we look for help ? 8. 





METROPOLIS BUILDINGS AND 
MANAGEMENT BILL. 


Six,— Let me make & suggestion,—one possibly 
that may have occurred to many of your readers ; 
that is, as clearly no question of urgency can 
be said to arise, to postpone the farther con- 
sideration of this Bill until the government of 
the metropolis is definitely arranged for, or 
pending any change that may be made in the 
Board of Works with that view. At present it 
appears somewhat premature. A Cirizen, 





OLD LONDON, 


Srrx,—The south side of Aldgate is mainly com. 
posed of old wooden houses with projecting 
stories. Some of these are now being pulled 
down, and the operation reveals theirantiquity,— 
probably of the fifteenth or early sixteenth 
century. The construction is principally of 
wood, some of the beams being of large size; the 
capacious fireplaces which commence on the first 
floor are formed of brick and are supported on 
wooden beams and posts: in two of them Tudor- 
headed stone chimney-pieces existed. The exter- 
nal covering of the fronts next the street was 
formed of clay and straw: to one part of this 
was attached a swallow’s nest, long unused, with 
many coats of paint on it; the internal walls 
were lined with framing in small panels of the 
period. A photograph of these houses was lately 
taken and a copy sent to the Guildhall library. 

W. Sims Horner. 





main to keep up @ continuous supply to the tank, 
and thence to the hydrants. 

And then when the fire breaks out all will be 
found out of order, or the key will be missing, 
or the man in charge will be out of the way. | 





DOWNING-STREET AND THE MILKY 
WHEY. 
Sm,—Against No. 10, Downing-street (the 
Premier's sanctum) is an open ash-bin, the 
Cabinet dust-hole. Every morning grimy women 
and girls may be seen therein scrambling for 
cinders, &c, The other morning | saw one of her 
Majesty's subjects in possession inside, waiting 
for the contents of the ash-baskets; other out- 
siders were there waiting their turn to go in and 
scratch. It is not a wholesome sight. 
Cows in St. James's Park are well known to 
javenile loungers. Here shelter from rain is 
needed : a light ornamental shelter would not cost 
much ; the seats, also, are primitive and shaky. 
It would be a boon to peregrinating youngsters 
and the strapped-down perambulating members 
of society that Ryde to Cowes. 
Here is young St. James's, who lives on the National 


de 


> t, 
And young St, Giles’s, who lives on,—what he can 
t 


_ R. T. 





EXOTIC FERN-HOUSE FOR PEEL PARK, 
MANCHESTER. 


Pret Park will, in a short time, become en. 
riched with a special attraction, in the form of 
a fern-house. This addition tothe park features 
is presented to the Museumand Park Committee 
by Mr. Wm. Agnew, Mr. William Mather, and 
Mr. R. Harwood, the mayor of Salford, who have 
acquired it by purchase from Mr. 8S. Mendel, in 
whose grounds of Manley Hall it is at present. 
A plan has béen prepared by which this fern. 
honse will be placed on the land between the 
museum and the houses in Marlborough-square ; 
and if an addition of new buildings tothe museum 
be carried ont, and may now be accomplished 
from Mr. Langworthy’s bequest, the fern-house 
will be go arranged as to be accessible from the 
museum by a long glass-roofed corridor. The 
fern-honse will be about 150 ft. long by 30 ft. 
wide, the centre part being altered so as to pro- 
vide head room enough for the tall tree.ferns, of 
which there are many in the collection 20 ft. 
high. Some of these ferns are very costly, on 
account of their variety ; all are beautiful, and 
if the re-erection of the house is well carried 
out, and the transfer of such delicate cryptogams 
successfully accomplished, Peel Park will possess 
a choice attraction both for summer and for 
winter. 








THE WARRINGTON ART GALLERY. 


ALDERMAN Hovonrton, in proposing the con- 
firmation of the museum committee’s minutes, 





PROTECTION OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
FROM FIRE, 


It is stated that the Dean and Chapter of th 
Abbey of Westminster, taking into mind the late 
fire at the Pantechnicon, have determined as far 
as possible to prevent any such catastrophe 
happening to the Abbey. To carry out 
this plan the cathedral anthoritios have 
accepted the tender at a cost of nearly 
2,0001, of Mesers. Simpson & Co., Gaemenan: 
road, Pimlico, and the following are the 
details: —A pipe from the main (which the 
Chelsea Water Works Company have enlarged 
at their owa cost to afford greater facilities and 
pressure) is being carried up the north-west side 


ed u urposes 
of the Abbey to the Triforium level, passing to ; 88 a reading-room, lecture-hall, or for the exhi- 


said the borough surveyor’s plans and drawings 
j of the new Art Gallery had been approved by 
| the committee, and he believed the new buildings 
| would meet all the requirements. The building, 

as prepared by Mr. Vawser, would consist of an 
| Art or Picture Gallery, on a site presented by 
|Lord Winmarleigh, adjoining the Museum, and 
_in connexion with it. The floor of the Art 
| Gallery would be on a level with the upper floor 
(of the Museum. The only access to the gallery 
/ would be through the entrance from Bold-street, 

and it would therefore be entirely under the 
control of the Museum Curator. On the ground 
‘floor another large apartment would be provided, 
| which would be used for museum p ,or 


bition of local products, as circumstances 
required, The would be 70 fc. by 30 ft. 
and 20 ft. high, and lighted by skylights. The 
floor would be lighted by windows. All 
outside walls would be cavity walls. The new 
building would be warmed by hot-water pipes. 
The estimated total cost of the work was 2,000, 
Space was reserved for further extension at 
some future time. 





THE WORKS OF MR. OWEN JONES. 


Six,—I am sure you will forgive me for being 
proud of the long business associations I had 
with the distinguished man a sketch of whose 
life appears in your last issue; and will permit 
me to state that the late Mr. Owen Jones’s great 
works, “The Grammar of Ornament,” “The 
Victoria Psalter,” “1001 Initial Letters,” “A 
Welcome to Alexandra,” “ Scenes from the 
Winter's Tale,” “ Paradise and the Peri,’ 
“Joseph and his Brethren,” and “ Chinese 
Ornament,” were entirely produced and published 
by my firm, at an outlay that must have exceeded 
50,0001. It may interest your readers to hear 
that so soon as “The Grammar of Ornament” 
became known in France it was largely and 
eagerly bought there, even with the English 
text ; and afterwards, when I had had a transla. 
tion made of the text into French, under the 
most critical supervision of Mr. Owen Jones, 
very large numbers were sold there. 

Wm. Day (Day & Son). 





“ SEA-WATER FOR LONDON.” 

Sir,—I shall be glad if you will allow me to state in 
reply to Mr. Pearce's letter in your impression of last 
week on the above subject, that [ do not lay elaim to any 
originality in the idea itself of bringing sea-water to 
London, It has been suggested by others besides Mr. 
Pearce and myself, but I am the only individual who has 
brought the matter before the public in a practical 
form, I had hoped that the matter would have been 
taken up and discussed in the scientific journals, and it 
was principally with this object that 1 published “ Sea. 
Water for London.” 

Cuas. Faupeatcn Fries, C.E. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Cheadle Hulme.—The small village Church of 
All Saints, Cheadle Hulme, has been conse. 
crated. The church was built in 1863, at a cost 
of abont 1,2007. The plan then comprised nave, 
south transept, chancel, and north chancel aisle. 
The building is of stone, with an open-timbered 
belfry and spirelet, and was designed to accom. 
modate 300 persons. The population has, how- 
ever, so much increased since the church was 
built, and room having now to be found in it for 
the children from the Warehousemen and Clerks’ 
School, the enlargement became imperative. 
A new north aisle was at first thought of and 
sketched out; but the idea was abandoned in 
favour of the more simple scheme of a north 
transept. This again was abandoned, and a new 
north aisle and choir vestry were finally decided 
on, and have just been completed. The new 
aisle is divided from the nave by an arcade, with 
shafts of red stone and caps and bases of a white 
stone, this treatment suiting that of the rest of 
the interior. The new is a lean-to one, and 
is covered with red and blue Broseley tiles in 


patterns to match those on the main roof. The 


transverse gable in the western bay of this roof 
contains a window of two tall pointed lights, 
with a cusped rise above them. The alterations 
have been carried out by Messrs. Royle & Mellor, 
of Wilmslow, under the superintendence of the 
architects, Messrs. Medland & Henry Taylor. 
Penzance.—At St. Mary’s Church, Penzance, 
a new serpentine octagonal font, in the Perpen- 
dicular style, has been uncovered. It is placed 
at the entrance of the church on the left of the 
centre aisle. Its height is 3 ft. 4 in., and the 
breadth is 2 ft. 6 in., and it is constracted of 
variously-coloured serpentine and granite. A 
base and super-base, which are bevilled and 
chamfered, support the centre shaft, which is 
square, and made of serpentine. Each face of 
this shaft is flanked by a round polished column 
of grey Penryn granite, with serpentine capitals 
and bases; the latter resting on small octagons 
of green serpentine. These five pillars support 
the bowl of the font, which has been hewn out 
of a solid block of choice red serpentine, and 
which, before it was wrought, weighed a ton; it 
is now 6 cwt. This bow] has been worked with- 
out a flaw. Outside, the bowl is 30 in. wide and 





15 in. deep. The whole is fixed on a granite 
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base let into the floor of the church, and on it is 
a step for the officiating clergyman. Mr. W. 
Bradbury was the manufacturer; and his son, 
Mr. G. Bradbury, the designer. The cost is 
about 601. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 
Macelestield.—The Wesleyans of Macclesfield 


have laid the memorial stones, ten in number, of 


Wrenthorpe, near Wakefield.—The Bishop of | a new chapel, in future to be known as Trinity 
Ripon has consecrated a small church which has | Chapel, in Cumberland-street. The building will, 
been erected in the village of Wrenthorpe, near | we believe, cost between 7,0001. and 8,0001., and | 


Wakefield, The new church is not of large 





aided by many members of the Church and other 
bodies, about 4,600/. have already been realised, 


in the chapel, and for 500 children in the 
school; the school being placed under the chapel, 
an arrangement necessitated owing to the site 
being considerably lower than the road along 
the front of it. The chapel is an oblong; the 
principal entrance to which is from the main 
road, through inner and outer vestibules fitted 
with swing glazed doors ; these vestibules extend 
across the entire width of the building, at 
one end of which is a staircase leading to the 


dimensions. It is a plain brick building, with 
The building, it is expected, will be roofed about | gallery, which extends across the entrance end, 





stone dressings. A central aisle divides two 
rows of seats of white pine, and a rather heavy 
timber screen separates the nave from the 


and done by Mr. W. C. Kempe, of London. 


some time since the parish church of St. Wilfrid, 





restoration commenced. The walls of the new 
edifice are already slowly rising, and its pillars 


four [churches have successively occupied the 





being erected at the cost of the parishioners. 
family will be rebuilt at the expense of Mr. 


Venerable Archdeacon Johnson. 


Mr.G.E.8treet, R.A. It consists ofa nave of four 
bays and side aisles 88 ft. long, and 56 ft. wide, 





is apsidal, semi-octagonal, with four two-light 


arch, The ascent to the Communion Table con- 


sisteof six steps which are paved with ornamental | Baptist Chapel has been laid at Gornal. 
tiles. The windows are small and unpretending; | new site is’ in Jew’s-lane, midway between 
and there is a good upper cleaastory. The style of Upper and Lower Gornal. 
the building is English Deeorated, and the object , 81 ft. long and 36 ft. wide, with galleries all 


has been to make a church in which everybody | round and open seats. 
style, built with brick, having stone dressings. 


possible. The walls are of red sandstone from The cost exclusive of the acre of ground in the 


Little Eaton, with Doulting stone dressings, and | middle of which it is erected, will be about 
The gas 1,400, Moessrs. Bidlake & Fleeming, architects, 


fittings, three large pendants from the roof, have Wolverhampton, prepared the plans, and in 
been supplied by Messrs. Robinson, of Leicester. | January last a contract was given to Mr. Nelson, 


The church is seated with chairs, and in its pre- | of Dudley. 


can see and hear with as little obstruction as 


the roofs are covered with slates. 


sent incomplete state will accommodate about 


7CO people. The cost of the present structure | body at Bramford, has just been completed, and 
will be about 6,0001. The work has been carried | opened for Divine worship. The chapel, which 
out by the contractor, Mr. Roberts, of Weedon, | supersedes a building of very limited dimensions, 
and Mr. W. 8. Peebles has filled the post of clerk | is in red brick, with white stone dressings, and 
of the works. A drawback to the appearance of | situated at the north end of the village. It will 
the works is the incomplete state of the west end, | accommodate about 230, and is benched, hot air 
warming apparatus being provided for winter. 
are wanting, which form an important part of the | At the back is a school-room and vestry, the 
former capable of holding about 100 scholars, 
and separated from the chapel by folding-doors. 
The architects were Messrs. Cattermole & Eade, 
Ipswich, and the builder Mr. J. Forsdike, of 
Woodbridge. The total cost was about 900/. 


where a lofty tower and spire and south porch 


design, and which we understand will cost from 
3,0001, to 4,0001. 








Pall of a House at Brixton.—On the 20th 
of April a newly-erected house in 
Street, Atlantic-road, Brixton, fell down with 
tremendous crash. pily at the time it was 


the foundation gave 


A large number of children were playing near 
the spot, and narrowly escaped ma Much | Tenders were invited and that of Mr. W. Martin, 
consternation was, of course, caused, and many | builder, Haslington, for 1,7301., was accepted. 
of the residents in the locality were in dread. © The accommodation provided is for 406 persons 





Wesleyan Methodists resident at Wheelock, has 
been opened for public worship. The plans and 
uninhabited. is supposed portion of | specifications of the new building were prepared 

note we by Mr. G. B. Ford, of Burslem, architect, who 


,and let down the walls. : 
prs ce throughout superintended its erection. 


A ceiling will be formed over the 


Gornal.— The foundation stone of a new 
The 


The edifice will be 


It will be in the Gothic 


Bramford.—The new chapel for the Wesleyan 


Wheelock.—A new chapel for the use of the 





December, and be ready for opening in mid. | and provision has been made for another stair- 
summer, 1875. The architect is Mr.C. O. Ellison, 


chancel. The architect was Mr. J. T. Mickleth. | of Liverpool, from whose designs and under 
waite, of London; and the builders were Messrs. | whose superintendence the building is being 
G. & W. Thickett, of Horbury. The east and | erected. It is in the Gothic style, and will be 
west windows are mullioned, and large; the side | 48 follows ;—50 ft. wide inside, and 76 ft. long, 
windows are small, The total cost, including | exclusive of recess at one end for children’s 
the sum paid for the site, will not be more than | gallery, and at the other for chancel or orchestra ; 
Sl. per sitting, and the accommodation will be | sitting accommodation being provided for 1,000. 
sufficient for 200. The stained glass of the east | On plan it jis arranged with central entrance, 
window will be symbolical of the Incarnation, | havinginner vestibules 8ft. wide, with glass door, 
to prevent dranghts, and on either side entrances 
Northenden.—The chief stone of the rebuild. | to the fgalleries—glass doors. Internally the 
ing of Northenden charch has been laid. It is | chapel is divided by broad aisles, having pews on 
either side, with moulded and cut seat-ends, and 
Northenden, was vacated by its congregation, its | framing to match front of pews next aisles. 
crumbling walls removed, and the work of | Boarding fir, the height of pew backs will be 
fixed round the walls, surmounted by an orna- 
mentally perforated band with mouldings above 
stand, contrasting strangely with the weather. | and below, and crimson cloth behind the per- 
beaten tower of the old church, which it is not | forations. There will be a gallery three seats 
intended at present to remove. It is said that | deep on three sides of the chapel, supported 
by light iron columns with foliated caps. The 
site where the new one is now being built. It} roof will be carried by six principals with 
was no doubt in Saxon times that the original | hammer-beams, curved struts, ribs, &c., out of 
church was dedicated to St. Wilfrid, and that | pitch pine, on carved Bath stone corbels, built 
was followed by a Norman structure, and in/in walls. 
after ages by others. The new church will | centre portion or nave, keeping up the Pointed 
follow the style of that which has been removed, | character of the building. The chief effect 
being of the perpendicular or third-pointed {of the interior will be the chancel end, 
Gothic of the Cheshire type. The architect is | which will have an arch, moulded, carried on 
Mr. Crowther, of Manchester, and the contractors | marble shafts, with carved caps and corbels, 
are Messrs. Clay & Sons, of Audenshaw and | bands, bases, &c. An organ, of design and 
Manchester. The cost of the restoration is | decoration suitable to its position, will occupy 
estimated at 7,5001. The nave and aisles are | the recess over the screen, and over it in the 
back wall of the chancel or orchestra, will be 


The ancient chantry chapels of the Tatton | seen a rose.window of large size, filled in with 
stained glass. In addition to the chapel, there 


Tatton, and the chancel at the sole cost of the | will be a large school.room, three vestries, 
lavatory, boiler and heating apparatus-rooms, &c., 

Leicester.—The Howe Memorial Church of St. | complete, and space is left atthe side of the chapel 
Peter, Sparkenhoe-road, has been consecrated. | for the erection of a minister's residence facing 


The church has been erected from the design of | the road. The tower and spire will be a promi- 
nent object in the landscape for miles round. 


The tower occupies the front angle, and the 
with a chancel 36 ft. 6 in. long and 29 ft. wide. | central gable joins it on one side, the latter will 
The roof is of {a high pitch, the interior | be occupied witha five-light window. The mate. 
filled with open woodwork of Memel timber. | rials used are the red stone from Tegsnose 
The chancel roof is groined in pitch pine. There | Quarries for walling and face work, and Bolling- 
is a vestry and organ-chamber on the north of | ton stone for spire,turrets on tower, and dressing 
the chancel, and short transepte. The east end | generally. The contract has been taken by Mr. 
Roylance ; Mr. Charles Frith is the sub-con. 
windows, and the chancel will be separated from | tractor, and Mr. Jabez Wright has beenappointed 
the church by open screens instead of a chancel | clerk of works. 


sase at a future time; at the opposite end of the 
chapel is the rostrum, behind which is the 
orchestra, and two vestries or class-rooms under- 
neath; these vestries are approached by a 
staircase at the same end of the building, and 
the ‘orchestra is also entered from the same. 
The school-room extends under the whole of the 
chapel and the front vestibules; and two class. 
rooms ‘on the same level are underneath the 
orchestra. The front elevation is in three bays 
divided by buttresses, the central one containing 
the two principal entrance doorways. The front 
gable is coped with stone with saddle stones and 
springers, and surmounted by iron vanes. The 
front of the site isto be enclosed by an iron 
railing at gates with dwarf wall and stone 
coping, and the approach from the same to the 
chapel is by a flight of stone steps. Internally, 
the chapel presents a partly open roof. The 
rostrum will be of spacious dimensions, flanked 
on each side by stairs, and enclosed by a com. 
munion balustrade. The pews, which are 
arranged with two aisles, have sloping backs, 
book-boards, and hat-rails. The whole of the 
interior woodwork is varnished, and except for 
the roof is of pitch-pine. The chapel and school 
are warmed by hot air, and the lighting is by gas 
standards of ornamental design. The glass 
used in the windows is the Hartley quarried 
glass. The external dimensions of the building, 
exclusive of buttresres, arc,—length 69 ft. 10 in. ; 
width, 32 ft. 8 in. The heating apparatus to be 
used is that patented by Grundy, of Tyldesley. 
The total cost of the building will be 2,3001. 
Gravesend.—A new Congregational Church 
has been erected in the upper part of Milton- 
next-Gravesend, and opened for divine service. 
The edifice has been erected at a cost of about 
5,0007. In addition to supplying a want of the 
Congregationalists in the town, the church was 
projected to accommodate the inmates of the 
Milton Mount College for daughters of Congre. 
gationalist ministers (now numbering about 120), 
the College being about seven minutes’ walk 
from the church. The edifice, which is con- 
structed from designs by Mr. Suliman, architect, 
London, is thirteenth.century Gothic, and consists 
of nave and transepts, with galleries, the one over 
the entrance being set apart for the use of the 
inmates of the Milton Mount College. There 
is a large rostrum, and the estimated accommo- 
dation is for 750 persons. The edifice is entered 
by an open porch, over which are the heads of 
Augustine, Wycliffe, and Luther. At the rear of 
the church are vestries, &c., a school, a lecture. 
room, capable of accommodating 240 persons; 
below this being another school and class room. 
Manchester. —The Welsh Methodist Chapel 
just now commenced, is in the Harly Decorated 
style. The plan comprises the chapel with 
the principal entrances facing Moas-lane, with 
open porches and vestibules. The galleries 
extend to three sides of the chapel, and have 
separate entrances connected with the vestibule. 
Two vestries are provided withseparate entrance, 
and adjoining is the chapel-keeper’s residence. 
Contiguous to the chapel is the school-room, 
64 ft. by 37 ft., having two external entrances, 
and a passage, affording access to the chapel, 
with two class-rooms. Underthe class.rooms is 
the tea-room, fitted with hoist and boiler; also 
the heating apparatus. The front elevation of 
the chapel comprises an arched arcade, with two 
large traceried windows, and circular window 
in gable. The tower, forming one of the gallery 
entrances is at the janction of the two streete, 
and will be terminated with broach spire. The 
side elevations are divided into three bays, with 
transept gables, each pierced with large traceried 
windows. The roof of the chapel is in one span, 
with cireular ribs. Ajl the timbers will be 
stained and varnished. Accommodation is pro- 
vided in the chapel for 800 persons, and in the 
school-room for 500 The site will be 
enclosed with a low boundary wall of masonry, 
similar to the chapel. The total cost will be 
about 8,000l., and the works are being executed 
by Mr. Mark gett, builder, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. John Lowe, architect. 
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VARIORUM. 
Cc pais —t pcg dows have | 7. OBszsvatioxs on @ Pablio Henlth Bill Sen 
Rencere Ce ee | Ireland for the Irish Poor Law 
been filled with stained glass of a character cor- | a — ath Eas ee 
responding with the general style of architecture. | Gocretary, Dr. Toler T. Maunsell, M.B. Dub., 
This work bas been executed at the expense of | MRLA. &c. Dublin: J. Atkinson & Co.,8 ; 
rr gg tant or agg e* cnn A prwenes. | press nae et gn “ner ff Dr. eer 
glass eniacienain Newcastle-on-Tyne, wil ecouthe onee a ages yr ey a aaa 
the artists. The windows consist of two large | o¢ ing out the pro Cie te tne 


i 


' 


lancet lights and a cusped trefvil at the apex of 
the gable,the whole of which have been filled 
with stained glass. The treatment of the glass 
is that of groups of figures in medallion upon a 
groundwork of geometric grisaille, each light 
being surrounded by a border of conventional 
foliage. In the first light the subjects illustrate 


pamphlet it is stated that the total annual 
cost of the whole sanitary organisation would 
amount to about 100,0001. a year, which would 
represent a tax of about 1d. per acre per annum, 
or less than 1}d.in the pound on the present 
poor-law valuation, or about jd. in the pound on 
the real valuation of property in Ireland. The 








the six corporal acte of mercy. Beginning at | author is desirous to prepare all interested for 
the sill, there is represented “ Giving food to the | the discussion of the question in Parliament this 
hungry and drink to the thirsty”; in the next ij session if possible. With that view also 
medallion, “ Taking in the stranger”; then fol-| Mr. Maunsell, as the honorary secretary, has 
lows “ Clothing the naked”’ ; and lastly, “ Visiting | prepared for the Irish Poor Law Medical Officers’ 
the sick ia prison.” In the companion light) asgociation, “An Analysis of the Population 
the illustrations are drawn from the parable of Acreage, Expenditure under Sanitary Acts, and 
the Good Samaritan, and are these: Ist, “The fedical Charities Act, in the various Provinces, 
wounded traveller lying helpless by the way-| Counties, Rural and Urban Districts, in Ireland, 
ride"; 2nd, “The Good Samaritan binding bis | giong with the Average Salaries of Medical 





High Wages and Drunkenness.—Durin 

the debate on the malt-tax, Mr. D. Rites 
the member for Cardigan Burghs, in the 
course of a very amusing maiden speech, opposed 
the proposal to reduce the malt-tax on the 
ground of the injury that cheaper beer would 
cause to the working-man by increasin 
drunkenness. Enlisting the sympathy of the 
House by the announcement that he had begun 
life as a working man, though now the principal 
partner in a colliery employing 2,500 men and 
boys, he said his experience had satisfied him 
that three things promoted excessive drinking ; 
namely, high wages, cheap beer, and convenient 
public-houses. He then proceeded to show that 
| the advance of 50 per cent. in wages which his 
; men had obtained in 1873, had led to a loas of 
| 60,0001. from irregular working, which wag 
chargeable with 75 per cent. of the fatal acci- 
| dents in collieries worked like his on the long- 
| wall plan. He estimated that there was a loss 
of twelve and a half millions sterling per annum, 
absolutely wasted, from this cause in coal. 
| mining alone, and on that ground, as well as in 
the interest of working-men, he felt bound to 
| resist a proposal which would tend to increase 
| one cause of intemperance among that class of 
| the community. 
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wounds and assisting him to his beast of bur- | Officers, Poor-law Valuation, Total Poundage on 
dea”; 3rd, “ Conveying him to the inn”’; and) Vajgation and Poundage on Medical Salaries” | Churchwardens Removing Christmas 
lastly, ‘ Paying the host to tend him till re- | (Dublin : Atkinson & Co.); and he urges Church Decorations.—In the Carlisle Con- 
covery.” In the large cusped trefoil there is & professional and other co - operation. | sistory Court, the Chancellor of the diocese of 
representation of our Lord seated in majesty, | “ Local Self-Government in the Parish of St./ Carlisle has given judgment in the case of office 
surrounded by adoring angels. ; | James's, Westminster. By an Ex-Vestryman of judge, promoted by the Rev. William Blake, 

Christ's Church, Felling.—A stained-glass | and Ex.Guardian. London: Longmans & Co. | rector of Wetheral, against George Hoadley and 
window has been erected in this church in me-| 1874." This is an appeal to the ratepayers On Isaac Howe, churchwardens of the same parish. 
mory of the late Mr. T. W. Pattinson, a church. | the subject of the election of vestrymen and of |The case arose out of the removal by the 
warden of the parish. The window is the gift of | guardians of the poor. ‘“ Here,”’ as the author | defendanta at Christmas last of certain deco- 
M r. Ww. Ww. Pattinson, 3.P. of Felling House, the remarks, “ is a body of forty-eight men dealing rations of evergreens, flowers, vases, and orna- 
father of the deceased. It consists of two with a sum of about 24,0001, per annum, and | mental shields, which Mr. Blake had placed in 
lancets and a circular light, and is the most _ having the charge of the paving, the lighting,| Wetheral Church. Whether the decorations 
easterly window on the north side of the clear- and the cleansing of the parish, together with | we e in themselves proper and in conformity 
story. The two lancets contain full-length figures the carrying out of numerous Acts of Parlia- | with the law, the Chancellor said, was not the 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. The circular light ment, and who are virtually self-elected. . .. .| real question before him; the real question was 
contains the figure of an angel's head, and a) Now, what I have to ask is this:—Will some | whether the churchwardens in the circumstances 
scroll with text. The window is from the stained- jnfluential ratepayers come forward and co- | were authorised to act judicially. He remarked 





giass works of Mr. Cottier, London. 


operate with others for the purpose of im- | incidentally, however, that it was clear from the 


Trinity Church, Darlington.— The plain charac- | proving the character of the vestry and of 
ter of this edifice is now relieved by the erection the board of guardians ?’——The 


reredos, At the east end there arethree lancet- who has just died— Madame Lenoir Jousseran— 
shaped windows. The centre light has been has bequeathed ten millions of francs (400,0001.) 
filled in with stained glass, the expense of which for the construction of a vast hospital in the 
has been borne by Messrs. Marley, Grieveson, Faubourg of Paris; and to the State she has 
W. Russell, jun.,and Charles Fry, the conditions left a magnificent collection of works of art and 
being that the other two lights are to be sub. artistic curiosity.” 
scribed for by the congregation. The figures 
in the window already erected represent St. 
Vaul preaching at Athens, Christ crowned with 
thorns, and Peter at Rome, The work has cost 
130!., and has been executed by Messrs. Cottier 
& Co., of London; Mr. Gillard erecting the 
window. his speech at the Academy dinner, said the 6th 
Poltimore Chu Exeter.—Two windows of March next year is the fourth centenary of 
have just been erected in this church by the the birth of Michelangelo. Florence and Italy 
Rov. H. J, Fortescue and his sister, to the propose to celebrate that anniversary in a manner 
memory of their mother, and of their father, the worthy of the occasion. Happily, there are cir- 
late rector of the parish, the Hon. J, Fortescue. cumstances that enable Florence to pay honour 
The windows are two-light, the one in memory | to that great man in a way it is impossible for 
of the mother being “The Annunciation,” and | any other city todo. The great collection of the 
of the father, ‘ Christ’s Charge to Peter,” with) Buonarotti correspondence is for the first time 
ornamented canopies and the tracery opening to be opened to the world. The seal of secrecy 
with lilies. Messrs. O'Connor & Taylor, of which has perplexed so many writers is to be 
London, were the artists engaged. /removed. It contains 700 letters of Michelangelo, 
Biddulph Church, near Congleton.—A memorial and 1,800 addressed to him by his eminent con- 
window has been placed in this church, under temporaries. With this large mass of material 
the direction of Mr. Williamson, of Ramsdell at hand, Signor Gotti is about to publish a new 
Hall, Lawton, Cheshire, being in memory Life of Michelangelo. It is to be published on 
of achild who died recently. The lower part the same day in French, Italian, and German. 
of the window is made to represent “the | He has secured a very competent English trans. 
house of mourning,” and the upper light, “the lator who is also an artist. That is an enterprise 
reception by the Saviour of the ascending souls which, I think, will evoke the interest and sym- 
of the just,” with attendant angels; the whole pathy of the Royal Academy. I hope there are 
interlaced with foliage running through, the some in this room who may be able to assist 
vine being especially prominent. The work is Signor Gotti in enriching literature with such a 
from the studio of Messrs. O'Connor & Taylor. | work, I need not remind you, Sir Francis, that 
Bearsted Church, near Maidstone. — Thig|in his last discourse a most distinguished pre- 
church has just been ornamented by a new | decessor of yours said he hoped the last words he 
window, erected under the direction of Mr. pronounced from that chair you so worthily fill 
Hienry Tasker, of Snowfield, who takes an in. would bethe nameof Michelangelo, Excuse me for 
terest inthe church. It is the gift of a lady.. referring to this subject, and for expressing the 
and represents “The Nativity.” The subject hope that that great man who evoked the en. 
ranning through the two lights, and being thusiasm of your predecessors will not be 
treated with full pictorial effect ; every incident | forgotten in 1875, when the anniversary comes 


surrounding the event being fully brought | round. 


forward. It is by the same firm who execu werage. 
o uted = =Ryde Se —The Town Council have 
the east window last year, Messrs. U’Connor & decided to carry out the plan for altering the 





Miscellanea, 
Michelangelo.—Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell, in 





lt ch, near 


Art Journal | 
in the chancel of a stained glass window and @ gays:—“A French lady of immense wealth, | 


Taylor. 

All Saints’ Church, Acton.—The six windows 
over the choir-stalls have been filled with stained 
g'ass, painted by Powell Brothers, of Leeds. 


| outfall sewers prepared by Mr. G. H. Stayton, 
‘the borough engineer, and have applied to the 
| Local Government Board for their sanction to a 
Hoan of 14,3001. for that purpose. 


evidence that there was nothing otherwise than 
innocent in the decorations. His worship dis. 
cussed in detail the general question of the 
duties of churchwardens, and concluded by 
deciding that the defendants had acted in viola- 
tion of the laws ecclesiastical, and must be 
admonished for this offence, and admonished not 
so to offend again; that they must restore the 
vases so illegally removed and carried away, and 
that they be condemned in the costs of the suit. 
Judgment for the plaintiff, with costs accordingly. 


The Haseley Water Scheme, Warwick.— 
The plans and specifications for this scheme have 
| been completed by the engineer, Mr. E. Pritchard, 
|C.E., and may be placed in the hands of the 

contractor ag soon as negotiations for the pur. 
|chase of land at Haseley warrant such a step. 
| It is proposed by the town council, under their 
; Act of Parliament, to acquire eleven acres of 





|land for this purpose, on which to erect two 


reservoirs, three filter- beds, &c. A small 
** deposit ” reservoir, of about an acre in extent, 
will be constructed on the west side of the road 
from Haseley Church to Beausale, in the parish 
of Haseley, and this will be in communication 
with the brook which is to be tapped, and about 
the capabilities of which there have been con- 
flicting reports. It is expected that the works 
will be commenced during the ensuing summer, 
and it is calculated that from twelve to eighteen 
months will be occupied in their completion. It 
is impossible, in the disturbed state of the labour 
market, to correctly estimate the cost, but it is 
confidently asserted by the engineer that his 
original estimate of 15,000!. is not likely to be 
greatly exceeded. 


-baths at Charing-cross and 
Pimlico.—The first of the floating swimming- 
baths which are being constructed in the Thames 
will, it is believed, be opened by the end of 
June. A contract has been made with the 
Thames Iron and Ship building Company for 
the first bath at Charing-cruss, and it is intended 
that another shall be placed off the Embank- 
ment near Pimlico pier. The swimming area in 
the former will be 135 ft. by 25 ft., and in the 
latter 200 ft. by 40 ft. The Marylebone baths 
alone cost 25,6601., while both the Thames 
floating baths will be made for under 30,000!. 
The directors, one of whom is Admiral Elliot, 
M.P., mean to appoint skilled professors of 
swimming, and to offer annual prizes at swim- 
ming matches. 
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Social Science Proceedings: Out-door 
Relief.—The Sessional Proceedings of the 
Social Science Association, printed for the week 
ending 25th April, contains a paper on “ Out- 
door Relief,” by Mr. W. Vallance, clerk to the 
Guardians to the Whitechapel Union, together 
with a discussion on the subject. The Poor-law 
administration, says Mr. Vallance, “has at- 
tempted too much, and in its benevolent but 
mistaken efforts, has largely failed. On the one 
band, it has intrenched upon the province of 
private charity, without the power of doing its 
work either entirely or well ; whilst, on the other 
hand, charity has become vicarious in character, 
uncertain and partial in its operation, and inju- 
rious rather than beneficial in its consequences.” 
And “ when we find that the normal pauperiem 
of this country ranges from 800,000 to 1,000,000, 
and that, of this number, more than four-fifths 
are in receipt of out-door relief, at a cost of 
some 3,500,0001., as against 1,500,0001. for in. 
door maintenance, the subject of out-door relief 
is obviously one which invites critical examina. 
tion in the interests of the poor, as in those of 
the community at large.” In the discussion, 
different views were taken on the subject. 


Durham and Northumberland Archi- 
tectural and Archwological Society.——The 
annual general meeting of the Architectural 
aud Archwological Society of Durham and 
Northumberland was held in Bishop Cosin’s 
Library, Durham, on Saturday afternoon, the 
Rev. J. C. Hodgson, of Staindrop, presiding, in 
the absence of the Rev. Canon Greenwell. The 
office-bearers were re-appointed, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, who resigned 
his office as one of the honorary secretaries. 
The financial statement showed that the total 
receipts for 1871 and 1872, added to a balance 
at the beginning of 1871, were 1631. 10s., and 
the expenditure 1151. 58. 3d. The receipts in 
1873 and 1874, with the balance of 48!. 1s. 9d., 
were 1731. 14s. 3d.; and after deducting the 
expenditure in these two years, there was now a 
balance in hand of 1151. 10s. 9d. The places of 
meeting were arranged as follows:—Ryton, 
Heddon and Newburn, Romaldkirk and Middle. 
ton - in - Teeedale (two days), Northallerton, 
Brompton, Mount Grace, Leek, South Killington, 
Thirsk, Ripon, Fountains Abbey, and New- 
castle. 


National Monuments.—In answer to Mr. | 


M. Henry, Sir M. H. Beach said the ecclesiastical 
ruins on the Rock of Cashel were the only ruins 
which at present constitute national monuments 
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Consequent on the formation and now approach- 
ing completion of Ludgate-circus, a determined 
effort is being made by the occupiers of the 
property, and the inhabitants generally, to obtain 
from the various railway companies having run- 
ning powers over the bridge at the foot of 
Ludgate-hill, the concession of a boon which the 
parties interested assert they have a right to 
demand. It appears that, on the erection of this 
bridge being first mooted, considerable opposition 
was displayed, it being alleged that the structure 
would in a great measure destroy or shut out 
the view of St. Paul’s Cathedral. To allay the 
indignation against the measure, the railway 
company constructed a foot-bridge parallel to 
the railway, and which gives a fine view of St. 
Paul's, implying at the same time that the bridge 
would be thrown open to the public. Instead of 
that, the entrance and approaches have never 
been placed at the public service, but have been 
closed up. 


Effects of Manchester Air on Cast-Iron. 
Mr. E. W. Binney, F.R.S., vice-president of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, 
exhibited at the last meeting some portion of the 
cast-iron roof from the Salford Station of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, which, after 
| having been up for a period of four years, was 
so much corroded and damaged that it had to 
‘be taken down. He attributed the effects to 
sulphuric acid and soot arising from the combus- 
| tion of the coal used in the locomotives passing 
| under it, aided by the action of steam and vibra. 
|tion. Hereferred to a paper by himself com- 
|municated to the society on the effects of old 
' coal-pit water on cast-iron, where similar results 
| have been produced by sulphuric acid, carbo- 
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Fatal Fall from the Lantern of Ely 
Cathedral.—A painter's laboarer, named Hay. 
lock, employed in the restoration of Ely Cathedral, 
has been killed by a tremendous fall from a 
ladder. The deceased was engaged in decorating 
the lofty lantern which surmounts the octagon, 
when by some means his foot slipped, and he fell 
from the ladder on which he was standing 
through an aperture in the temporary flooring of 
the lantern to the marble pavement below, a 
distance of 104 ft. As might have been ex- 
pected, death was instantaneous. Every precau- 
tion against accidents had been made, and the 
main opening in the floor was kept closed. It 
was at Ely Mr. Basevi was killed. 


Value of City Property.—Some valuable 
freehold properties in Mincing-lane and Great 
Tower-street have been sold by auction, at the 
Mart, by Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, & Farmer. 
Lot 1, being No. 20 and part of 21, Mincing. 
lane, let on lease for a term having forty-seven 
years unexpired, at a ground-rent of 5201. sub- 
ject to a perpetual rent.charge of 80I. a year, 
sold for 12,0001. Lot 2, No. 19, Mincing-lane 
and 82, Great Tower-street, covering about 
500 ft. super., subject to a lease of about eight 
years, at 2001. a year, sold for 7,000/. Lot 3, 
Nos. 80 and 81, Great Tower.street, covering an 
area of 1,100 ft., and subject to a lease for about 
eight years, at 350/. a year, sold for 9,5001, 


Chichester Waterworks.—The first step 
has been taken towards carrying out the powers 
obtained in the late Parliament for constracting 
waterworks in Chichester. A contract has been 
taken for forming a well at Fishbourne, to the 
west of the city, where there is a fine spring of 
water, and the first sod has been turned. There 
are few cities in England where waterworks are 





| naceous matter, and water; also a case alladed 
| to by one of the most distinguished members 
|of the Society, the late Dr. W. Henry, of the | 
| rotting of cast-iron, by the escape of steam from | 
the junction of a pipe embedded in charcoal. 


The Metropolitan Buildings and Man- 
agement Bill.—'The select committee on this, 
Bill met on Wednesday morning, at No. 12 
committee-room, House of Commons, to choose 
the chairman and consider course of proceeding. 
After a short discussion Sir Seymour Fitzgerald | 
was elected chairman, and the committee are to | 
meet on Tuesday next, at twelve, to proceed with 
the Bill, the object of which is to consolidate and | 
‘amend the Metropolitan Building Acts, and to | 
| make better provision respecting streets, sewers, 
and drains in the metropolis. Considerable | 





more required than in Chichester; and it is to be 
hoped that they will be quickly followed by 


} another equally necessary work,—the thorough 


drainage of the city. We understand that the 
proposed conversion of the cathedral bell-tower 
to the purposes of a reservoir has been 
abandoned, 


Paisley Abbey.—By the removal of several 
old buildings, a long-hid portion of the ancient 
Gothic Abbey of Paisley, in the West of Scotland, 
has just been brought to light. This consists of 
a portion of the south wall of the structure, 
measuring 19 ft. in length, by 30 ft. in height, 
and permits the original plan of the building to 
be mach more distinctly visible than formerly. 
It has been found that much ruthless destruction 
of fine mouldings had been accomplished by the 


under the 26th section of the Irish Church Act, | Opposition is expected from builders, dock com- | builder of the accretive structure just removed. 
The sum of 7,1001, had been lodged by the Church panies, and others, on the provisions of the Bill | The abbey was founded in the twelfth century, 
Temporalities Commissioners to the credit of the | Which limit the size of buildings. The clause | and is believed to have been long a royal 


Board of Public Works in Ireland with a view to 


the maintenance of such remains. The com-. 


missioners had intimated their intention to take 
steps with a view to the preservation also of the 
following ruing:—The Seven Churches in the 
county of Wicklow ; Killarney stone cross, in the 
county of Kilkenny; Kilkispean two stone 
crosses; Kilkeeran stone cross; Donaghmore 
stone cross, in the county of Tyrone; Donagh- 
more, round tower and cross, in Meath ; Gallerus 
Chureh, Kerry; Killala round tower, Mayo; 
Ardfert Cathedral and ruins of two churches, 
Kerry; Ardmore Cathedral, round tower and 
St. Declan’s tomb, Waterford ; Devenish round 
tower and church, Fermanagh ; Monasterboice 
church, round tower, and three crosses in 
Louth ; St. Columb’s house, Keils, Meath. 


Air-gas Making Apparatus.—At the last 


meeting of the South Midland Institute of 
Engineers in Wolverhampton, Mr. J. H. Chandler 
read a paper upon the “ Alpha” Air Gas-making 
Apparatus, and illustrated his paper by the 
apparatus in full operation. The machiuse was 
the subject of a patent communicated from 
Vienna, and is the property of Mr. H. L. Maller, 
of Birmingham, Externally it had all the 
appearance of a good sized gas-meter (called a 
drum chamber), with a reservoir at the back, 
and having attached to the whole a falling 
weight suspended from a pulley block fastened 
at a suitable altitude. The object is to obtain 
iaflammable gas by passing air over sponges 
saturated with gasoline, which is a spirit distilled 
from petroleum. The falling weight actuates a 
spindle which works @ pan in the drum chamber. 
By the action of the fan a current of air is made 
to pass through the spongers and thence to the 
supply-pipes as inflammable gas. The gas was 
burnt in the room, and it was manifest!y of an 
unusually white colour, possessing much and 
agreeable illuminating power. 


| placing restrictions on advertising placards is | 
| not to be pressed. The counsel for the Bill are 
| Mr. Philbrick, Q.C., and Mr. N. Bazalgette, with 
Mr. F. 8. Reilly as drafting counsel. 


| Opening of Weston Park, Sheffield.—_ 
|The park at Weston Bank, purchased by the | 
|town council at a cost of 18,7501., was publicly | 
|opened on the 4th of May by the mayor, in the | 
| presence of the town council and a large number | 
| of spectators. Both park and house are as yet | 
‘unaltered, but considerable improvements will | 
‘be made. The grounds will be laid out by Mr. 
| Marnock, landscape-gardener, and the house so | 
‘altered and added to as to make it suitable for | 
;a picture-gallery and a museum. The designs 
| for this latter object were furnished under the 
direction of Mr. W. Bragge, and have been ap- 
| proved of by the council. The estimated cost 
|of altering the house, so as to adapt it for a 
museum, is 8601., and the erection of a large 
gallery in the rear of the premises will involve 


an additional outlay of 2,2001. 


The Chelsea Embankment.—We learn 
from the daily papers that the Chelsea 
Embankment has been opened by the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh. We further learn, 
and are very pleased at hearing it, that, 
with a view to commemorate the opening 
of the Thames Embankment, the Queen 
has been graciously pleased to confer the 
dignity of Civil Knight Commander of the Bath 
on Colonel Hogg, M.P., chairman of the Metro. 
politan Board of Works, and upon Mr. Baza). 
gette, the engineer, who is already a Companion 
of the Order. 

Architectural Publication Society.—A 
special meeting of the subscribers will be held 
on the 2lst inst., when it is to be hoped some 
satisfactory statements as to the completion of 
the “ Dictionary of Architecture” will be made. 








burial-place. 


The tLady-chapel, Chichester. — The 
carving of the capitals in the east window and 
the capitals and bosses of the piscina and sedilia 
has been completed. Mr. G. Hammon (from 
Megsrs. Poole & Sons, Westminster) has executed 
the work, the foliage introduced being that of 
the oak, grape, and thorn, In the bosses of the 
sedilia and piscina the monograms “G.S.L.” and 
**A.T.G.” are introduced, being the initials of 
Bishop Gilbert de St. Leofard, who built the 
chapel in the 13th century; and of the lamented 
and reverend prelate Ashurst Turner Gilbert, 
to whose memory the building has been restored. 


Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 
The fifty-ninth anniversary of this Inatitation 
(founded in 1814 for relieving distressed meri- 
torious artists, whether subscribers or not, and 
for assisting their widows and orphans) waa 
celebrated on Saturday evening, at Willis’s 
Rooms. Sir Henry James, M.P., presided. Mr. 
Horsley, R.A., responded for “The Royal Aca. 
demy,” and Mr. Anthony Trollope for “ Litera- 
ture,” proposed by Mr. Forsyth, M.P. During 
the evening subscriptions were announced by 
Mr. P. C. Hardwick, the treasurer, amounting to 
1,940. 

The Great Northern Railway Company's 
New Goods Depot in Farringdon-road.— in 
the description in our last week's issue of these 
important works, the entire outlay on which, 
exclusive of the cost of the land, is set down at 
100,0001., we should have stated that the whole 
of the extensive building works are being carrie«| 
out by Messrs. Kirk & Co., in conjunction with 
Messrs. Westwood, Baillie, & Co. 

Paints.—We are informed that the tenders 
of the Liverpool Silicate Paint Company for the 
supply of paints to the Indian Government, for 
the Bengal Presidency, have been accepted. 
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The Late Excavations in the Troad.— 
In reply to Mr. E. Stanhope, in the Commons, 
who asked the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
her Majesty’s Government intended to propose 
a vote for the purpose of acquiring for the British 
Museum any part of the interesting collection of 
antiquities formed by Dr. Schliemann during his 
recent excavations in the Troad,—Mr. Disraeli 
paid “I have considered the subject, sir, and as at 
present advised I am not prepared to propose a 
vote to Parliament on the subject.” 


Grimsby.—At the last meeting of the Town 
Council, the Mayor stated, with reference to the 
remuneration of the Borough Surveyor for pre- 
paring the plans and specifications of the roads 
in the West Marsh estate, and for superintending 
the work, the committee recommended that 
1001. per annum be allowed Mr. Maughan for 
such services from the Ist of January last ; and 
that he also be allowed 45/. for preparing the 
plans of the estate previously to that date. After 
discussion the report was unanimously con- 
firmed. 





Congress. — ‘The Association of 
Municipal and Sanitary Engineers propose to 
invite discussion upon the sewage question at 
their annual general meeting at Birmingham, 
May 28th and 29th. Persons who are not mem. 
bers, desirous of taking part therein, should 
communicate with the President of the Asso. 
ciation, Mr. Lewis Angell. 

Royal Architectural Museum. — During 
the repairs to the front of Wells Cathedral, Mr. 
Ferrey bad several casts of the best specimens | 
of the sculpture taken, and these he has kindly | 
presented to the Architectural Museum, where 
they may be seen daily. 


Reading.—Mr. William Long Franklin has 





been appointed assistant to the borough surveyor 
of Reading. Mr. Franklin was a pupil of Mr. 
Dean, sanitary engineer of Southam, Warwick- 
shire. There were twen:y-five applicants. 


Bath Cattle- market Plans.—Mr. J. M. 
Hay, of Bath, architect, has been awarded by 
the Bridgewater Town Council the sum of 101. 
offered for the best plan of the proposed new 
cattle-market in that town. 





TENDERS 


For the erection of a new Vestry Hall for the parish of 
Bt. Clement Danes, Strand. Mesars, Cadogan & Butler, 





architects, Quantities by Mr, T. T. Smith :— 
BOWOUGE, .cccccvsscsee evvcccecsescsvereiee £5,187 0 0 
6” ebeonguecusnqssesees 6,150 0 0 
Macey vcs 4,755 0 0 
en eotaosenne 4,000 0 0 


For forming new vestry, and alterations to St. Helen's 
Church, Bishopsgate-street. Mr. E. I’ Anson, architect. 


Quantities supplied by Mr, D, Campbell »— 
£1 


Adamson  .........00 eovuseveapencennne oH 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ...........s0000008 1,087 0 0 
SII 4... scakadeanineabiesidanbiodiceuienevan 1,074 0 0 
eee 78 0 0 
BENUIED - caipandanscsavnunasienshbiinicaiin - 98 0 O 
TARP ARIE GOR wareseccovssnrrevnses 800 18 O 


For building '® church at North Helmwood, Dorking. 
Mr, Rohde Hawkins, architect. Quantities by Mr. J, 


Livock 
Ca 8 BO ccsttsisrisvasemnnnes £2,650 0 0 
SII, scnenoumtaiiuinanmisienpaiianends 2,600 11 0 
TERIOR <:: esteeuianatenbincenuibamuaenal 2,580 g ©O 
eee 2,555 0 O 
Goddard (accepted) .............. 2,358 0 0 


For alterations and additions to Bushell’s Hotel, 
Leighton Buzzard, Bedfordshire, Messrs, J, Giles & 
Gough, architects, Quantities supplied :-— 

M ; 





Nr. suncdngeeeaippenasinnminaiasummnagianin £2,000 0 0 
Bheffield 2,753 0 0 
Nightingale 2,666 0 0 
III. sinunicinsninniineiednitinian 2,559 0 @ 
ORE RI TL Hee 2,555 0 0 


For altering No. 04a, Fulham-road, into a refresh- 
I 





For building new oa and inflrmaries to Paddington 
Workhouse. Mr. H. H. Collins, architect, Quantities 
supplied by Messrs. Batstone & Hunt :— 

Oliver (accepted)..........0...00004 £7,000 0 0 


Por the crection of cemetery chapels, vestries, entrance 
















lodge, &c., for the Basford Local Board, Mr, H. Walker, 
Johnson ..... Raaeeaeen 5 ey 
Jelley ..... 2,706 19 6 
Marriott & Co......... 2,633 0 0 
Bradley & Barker .. 2,650 0 0 
Oe ae 2,60 0 0 
BEE ccieaenteccncen «oe 23,600 0 0 
Hodson & Facon ........2.00 0.000000 2,308 0 0 
8. & J, Cargill (accepted)......... 2,250 0 0 


For the erection of a villa residence, &c. in Grove- 
place, Bedford, for Mr. C. Cooper. Mr. F. T. Mercer, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 


i sapidatanasinae eine «£1,177 0 0 
EEL LA ETERS 1,085 0 0 

__ ewe iniaeenduaitetioninens + 1,050 0 0 
CRO 4: ccobnntevissecbichvecsnniomnenens 1,019 0 0 
Kuight & Boston ...........0:00000008 we 0 0 
OS See 97712 0 
COE Gy CURD iinccetarvarcccsesaceabtoun 96110 0 
PONTO itis vcbivensnssicinnninacmninanial . 937 0 0 





For the erection of residence, &c., at Rushden, for Mr. 





W. Colson, Mr, F. T. Mercer, architect, Quantities 

supplied :— 
Hilton & Poole £94115 6 
Potter . 925 0 0 
Miller . goo 0 0 
Perkins . 399 0 0 
yeaa ame 663 0 0 
ER OES ERIS A 635 0 0 
i ED cevctientninnsabbsaieincaunetines 83013 0 
) een pinenninebevehititaesnt $19 13 6 
Si cisiternendape niiiddiessiansisisbiahiitiasaal 777 0 0 
a ee 758 4 0 





For the erection of additions to farm buildings, at 
Pwiigias, Trefeg)wys, Montgomeryshire, for Major-general 
Woosnam, Messrs, Powell & Swettenham, architects :— 

Brown & Breeze......... scnarpwensovene £791 4 6 

Williams 
, TE - 
Evans (accepted) 








For new offices, and show-rooms, Calvert's-buildings, 
Borough, for Messrs. Wigan & Cosier, Mr, R, C, Pope, 
architect, .o by Mr. OC, Poland :-— 







Dove, BIOChSGS, ..000.sccce.creevssees £4,735 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole ..........6000 4,222 0 0 
ee ~ 4,076 0 0 
Simpson... 4,000 0 0 
Rider & Son . 3,908 0 0 
OID: <nicmmipimcneniaimene 3,504 0 0 
Newman & Mann (accepted) ... 3,885 0 0 


For mansion at No. 6, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, for 


Mr. J. Innes. Mr. R. B. Marsh, architect, Quantities 

by Mr, D, Cubitt Nichols ;— 
Newman & Mann .....0...cssseseee £12,886 0 0 
eo ce ig TE 12,854 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ....., 12,732 0 0 
Le 
Longmire & Burge ........+00008 . 12,592 0 0 
Lucas, Brothors.......cccoscsecessss 12,460 0 0 
Perey & Go.  ccscsesvssevrsetscsins | 1S EO 
OEE BE BOM | vesnrtencomnicetninionic 12,100 0 0 
NNNINE ccsacekoutornaaiaanas ones eT. O 8 
QURED ’ ccsccssecsssenres Svesageencenves . 11,607 0 0 





For warehouse building, No. 10, Gongh-square, Fleet- 
street, for Mr. W. Trounce. Mesers, C, G, Searle & Sons, 


architects, Quantities supplied ;— 

Allowance for 

Old Materials, 
Dove, Brothers......00+.+:0+- £3,985 ..cs0 £50 
DO sisancvndinaetlicnvaiann ee i3 
Rowell & BoMe cccccovcssecess 3,780. cece ° 42 
BORED aissienvupccheasbcecttcnion. “Gunna 75 
Newman & Mann ........ » BORO wen 15 
Macey (accepted) ......... 2,545 rccose 50 
Nightingale ........ccccsceses 3,637  ..c00e 15 





For school and residence, &c., at Croxley-green, and 
for class-room and residence, &c., at West Hyde, in the 
parish of Rickmansworth, Mr. W. Scorer, architect ;— 


Croxley Green, West Hyde. 
Holland ., £793 3 8 ... £51914 0 
Hailey ...cc..c.s0: 815 @ 0... 468 0 0 
Waterman ...... 791 0 0 #6 60=«=0 
TINT ssi, tee- oe © ao 0 0 
TIM src ccsnesess 76010 0 ... 398 0 0 





For cottages at Burton. Mr. G. Scamell, architect. 
Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sous :— 
PP earnmnne sctesceertescenmmucces ars @ @ 





For new infant schools to High Stoke _Newing- 
ton schools, for the London School Board — 
Bilham & Co........ rnemuancccteigee 0 © 
Hook & Oldrey.....csccsscssocevesseee 1,085 
Parsons, Brothers .........0000008 988 
) Eee ae 
Boyce omen |. OER 


Guildford Pipe Laying.—B8ir: Be good enough to 
make it known that our firm is not referred to in the list 
of tenders for the Guildford pipe-laying, under a name 
similar to our own.—Tuomas Docwra & Soy, Balls 
Pond-road, 





oocoo 
ecooo 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. --W. L.—G. 6. 8.—W. R—N. W. E.—J. 8. W.—W. FP 
E. H., Buenes Ayres —E. E.—J, .—F. & —W.8.—P, &8.—G. BH. 
—W. H. P.—A. F.—A. B.—C.—A T. (Mr. A. BH. Turner's name is 
mentioned).—W. G. T. (bas been already commented on).—Rev, BR. 
H. (next week) —W. & E. (next week).—W. C. T. (in type). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not mecessarily for 
publication. 

Nore —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


oe Situations | Situations 

Wanted. Vacant. 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under .. 2s. 6d. &. él. 
Kach additional line (about ten words).. Os. 6d, Os. 6d. 


eee 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” is supplied, direct from the Office, to residente 
in any part of the United om at the rate of 193. per annum, 
Payable in Advance. 

Halfpenny stamps acce; foramounts under Ss. Any larger sum 
should be remitted by Money Order, yable at the Post Office, 
King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. e DOUGLAS FOUBRDRINIER 








Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 








Bath Stone of best quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvt.} 


STONE BROTHERS, 
Bath Stone Merchants, 
supply direct from their own Quarries :— 
Box Grovunp, Corsuam Down, 
FaxLzeicH Down, Oomse Down, 
AND Stoke Grounp, 
Prices on application at Bath-stone Office, Bath. 
London Depét, @.W.R. Mileage Station, Paddington. 
Stone Dressings prepared ready for fixing.[ Apvr.} 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are 
producing Slates in all sizes, and in any quan- 
tity : sound, and of choice green tint. Orders 
can be executed without a day’s delay.—For 
samples and further particulars, apply to the 
MANAGER, at the Quarries, Narberth-road, 











R.8.0. [ ADvT. 
Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 


M STODARBRT & CQ. 
Office: 
No. 117, Cannon-strect, E.C.—[Apvr.] 
Bills of tities, 


Specifications, &c., 
Lithographed by ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 
29, Charing-cross, &.W., with and 








ment house, for Mr. Alexander, Mr. W. H. 
architect, exclusive of gasfitting and plastering ;— 
Jontraet No, 1, 





XL £270 2 6 

eee a 2 6 @ 

Battley (accepted) , 1M 10 0 

Se isninsscoamenia “ ® 0 0 
Contract No, 2, 

BORING seccncrenenses vahocneeaqiaben £8 0 0 





For erection of concrete retaining walls, forming roads, 
end drainage, for the Woolwich Board of Guardians. 
Mesers. Church & Rickwood, architects :-— 









ae £2.40 0 6 
ee 2,308 0 
Dickinson ... 2,100 0 6 
Kirk & Co, 2,060 @ 0 
Marshall ........... Ma 2046 0 0 
Wilor & Lansbury. i345 0 0 

er 170 0 0 


For alteration and additions to house, Russell-squ 
Mr, H. H. Collins, architect :— es 
ee: ce 0 

Liss 0 0 


PERFECT DAYLIGHT. 





WHY BURN GAS? 





IMPROVE 


CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS 


NATURAL DAYLIGHT AND SUPERSEDE GAS. 











1,18 0 0 


~. €. CHAPPUIS. 
PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER. 
No. 69, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





